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STORED GRAIN. 


me Insects which Prey Upon 
It and Cause Great Loss. 


> 





Chittenden, Assistant Entomologist, 
Agriculture. 


ii, 
'. 8. Department of 
“tored grain is subject to injury by | 
of several kinds, popularly 
1 “weevil.” Upward of two score 
cies occur commonly in granaries, 
living throughout their adolescent 
within the kernel of the grain. 
three are the granary weevil, rice 
and Angoumois grain moth, the 
t injurious forms, both at home and 
ad. ‘The remaining species live an 
n in the kernel, also when manu- 
tured into flour and meal, and feed | 
well on various other edible products; | 
though of comparatively little 
portance as the authors of primary | 
to the seed, they are very fre- | 
| 
' 
| 





Vil, 


nily the eause of serious damage to 
fuctured products and to grain | 

t has suffered first from the attacks | 
the weevils or grain moth and has 
been kept for a length of time in store. 
Nearly all of the grain-feeding species 
wn in the United States have been 
roduced and are now cosmopolitan, 
ving been distributed by commerce to 

| quarters of the earth, no insects be- 
more easily carried from one land | 
inother, since they breed continuously 
years in the same grain and are un- 
wingly transported when in an im- 
state in the kernels. Most of 
indoor insects are indigenous to the 
pics and do not thrive in the cold 
iate of our extreme northern States, 
t in the South they have become ac- 
mated and there do their greatest 


viamage, 


ure 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF DAMAGE, 


\side from the loss in weight occa- 

ned by the ravages of insects, grain 
stcd by them is unfit for human con- 

uption, and has been known to cause 
us illness. Nor is such grain desir- 
for food for live-stock or for seed, 
ure in the latter capacity being apt to 
llowed by a diminution in the yield 

il crop. 

Of the insect injury to stored grain it 
been estimated of Texas alone that 
‘is an annual loss of over a million 
ars, and that nearly 50 per cent. of 
corn of that State is annually de- 
ved by weevils and rats. The loss 
| granary insects to the corn crop 
\labama in 1893 was estimated at 

071,382, or about 10 per cent. 
ihere are seven other States subject 
le same atmospheric and other in- 
nees as Alabama and producing in 
iveregate a somewhat larger aver- 

vield of corn. Estimating the an- 
loss in the same proportions, we would 
for these eight Southern States, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
ama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
\rkansas, a total of nearly $20,- 
000. This is for corn alone, and 
not take into consideration wheat 
other grains or mill products. 
regard to the susceptibility of dif- 
t grains to “ weevil” attack, it may 
iid ‘that unhusked rice, oats, and 
wheat are practically exempt, but 
ull of barley offers less protection 

Husked or hulled grains 

aturally more exposed to infesta- 

ind the softer varieties suffer far 
injury than do the harder, flinty 


hia 


seed, 


times when grain was kept long in 
. and long voyages were necessary 
transportation; lesses through the 
dations of insects were much 
' than at present, these pests being 
(ingly prolific and inereasing enor- 
y'y under such conditions. tieat 
Rp -pacss, the latter inducing a con- 
*..uon of the grain termed “ heating,” 
‘\lso favor the undue increase of insect 
‘ile, and the inseets, when present in 

irge numbers, cause, in some unex- 
| ulned manner, a very perceptible rise 
| temperature to the infested mass, It 
unnecessary to add that dampness 
and “heating” alone do not of them- 
‘ives engender “ weevil,” every indi- 
ilual insect owing its existence to an 

x deposited in the grain by the parent 
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THE GRAIN WEEVILS. 

\ll the various species of insects that 
‘k grain are indiscriminately called 
vils, or simply “ weevil,” but the 
true grain weevils are the granary 

vil and rice weevil. 
‘hese two inseets resemble each other 
structure as well asin habit. They 
small, flattened, brown snout-beetles 

‘ the family Calandrids. Neither is 
re than a sixth of an inch in length, 
t their rate of development isso rapid 


-_— —- 


~ 


are elbowed and are attached to the pro- 
| boscis. 


THE GRANARY WEEVIL (Calandra gran- 


ag an enemy to stored grain since the 
| earliest times, 
| cated ages ago, it has long since lost the | 
species. 

eighth to a sixth of an inch, is uniform 
shining chestnut-brown in color, and has 
the thorax sparsely and longitudinally 
at fig. 1, a. 


shorter than the adult, white in color, 


shown 
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which are the mandibles; their antenne 


aria Linn.) 
The granary weevil has been known 





Having become domesti- 


use of its wings and is strictly an indoor 


The mature weevil measures from an 


punctured, as indicated, much enlarged, 
The larva is legless, considerably 


very robust, fleshy, and of the form 
in the illustration (6). Tie 
pupa, illustrated at ¢, is also white, clear, 
and transparent, exhibiting the general 
character of the future beetle. 

The female punctures the grain with 
her snout and then inserts an egg, from 
which is hatched a larva that devours 
the mealy interior and undergoes its | 
transformations within the hull. In 
wheat and other small cereals a single 
larva inhabits a grain, but- a kernel of 
maize furnishes food for several indi- 
viduals, : 
The time required for the completion 
of the life cycle varies with the season 
and climate, and the number of genera- 
tions annually produced is consequently 
dependent upon temperature. ‘The Mid- 
summer period from egg to adult is 
about six weeks, and there may be, | 
under favoring conditions, four or five 
broods in this latitude and six or even 
more in the South. 

This species is injurious in wheat, 
maize, barley, and other grains and 
attacks also the chick-pea (Cicer arieti- 
num), food product of the Tropics. 
Unlike the moths which attack grain, 
the adult weevils feed also upon the | 
kernels, gnawing into them for food and 
for shelter, and, being quite long-lived, 
probably do even more damage than | 





| the expanded fore-wings about half an 


their larve. This species is very pro- | 


THE GRAIN MOTHS. 


THE ANGOUMOIS GRAIN MOTH (Sitotroga 
cerealcila Ol.) 

This moth received its name from the 
province of Angoumois, France, where 
it is known to have been injurious since 
the year 1736. In this country, where 
it is familiarly but incorrectly called 
“fly weevil,” it is said to have been rec- 
ognized as early as 1728. From the 
seat of its supposed™ introduction, in 
North Carolina and Virginia, this moth 
has spread to neighboring States in the | 
South, where it does incalculable dam- 
age, and to the southern portions of the 
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Ss b, larva 


pupa; @, 


Fia. itotroga cerealella: a, eggs; 
at work; c, larva, side view; d, 
moth; f, same, side view (original. 

Northern States, where it is less injuri- 

ous. Although not so widely distributed 

as the true grain weevils, it is rapidly 
increasing its range, and as it attacks 
grain in the field, even as far north as 
central Pennsylvania, as well as in the 
bin, is even a more serious pest in the 
localities in which it has become estab- 
lished than the weevils. It infests all 
the cereals, as well as buckwheat and 
the chick-pea, product of the Tropics. 

It has been estimated that in six months 

grain infested by this moth loses 40 per 

cent. in weight and 75 per. cent of 
farinaceous matter. 
The adult insect resembles somewhat 

a clothes moth, for which indeed it is 

often mistaken. It is light gravish 

brown in color, more or less lined and 
spotted with black, and measures across 


inch (see fig. 2.) The hind-wings are 
bordered with a long, delicate fringe. 
The moth deposits its eggs in standing 
grain and in the bin, singly and in 
clusters of from 20 to 30. ‘The eggs} 
shown, much enlarged, in the illustra- 
tion, are white when first laid, but soon 
turn red and hatch in from four to 
seven or more days, when the minute 
Jarvee or caterpillars burrow into the 
kernels and feed on the starchy interior. 
A single larva inhabits a grain of the 
smaller cereals, but maize affords susten- 
ance for two or more individuals) <A 
kernel of corn opened to show the larva 
at work is reproduced at Fig. 2, b, and 
an ear of infested popcorn is shown at 
Fig. 3. In three weeks or more, accord- 








Fia. 1.—Calandra granaria; a. beetle; bb. larva: 
c¢ pupa; d, C. oryza, beetle—all enlarged 
(author’s illustration.) 

lific, egg-laying continuing over an ex- 

tended period. It has been estimated 

that one pair will, in the course of a 

year, produce 6,000 descendants, and it 

will be seen that the progéyy of a single 
pair are capable in a short time of caus- 
ing considerable damage. 


WEEVIL ( Calandra 


Linn.) 


A very similar insect to the preceding 
is the rice weevil, which derives both its 
popular and Latin name from rice 
(oryza,) in which it was originally dis- 
covered. It is conceded to have origi- 
nated in India, whence it has been 
diffused by commerce until it is now 
established in most of the grain-growing 
countries of the world. It is a serious 
pest in the Southern States, where it is 
commonly, though erroneously, called 
“black weevil,” but farther north is of 
less importance. It occurs, however, in 
every State and Territory in the Union, 
and occasionally invades Canada and 
Alaska. 

This species resembles the granary 
weevil im size and general appearance, 
but differs in being dull brown in color, 
in having the thorax densely pitted with 
round punctures, and the elytra, or 
wing cases, ornamented with four more 
or less distinct red spots, arranged as in 
the illustration (fig. 1,d.) Unlike the 
preceding species it has well-developed 
and serviceable wings. The larve and 
pupe are also similar to those of the 
granary weevil, and in habits and life 
history these two species do not materi- 
ally differ, except in that the rice weevil 
may often be found in the field remote 
from the granary, and in the extreme 
south and in the Tropiés lays it eggs in 
standing grain. 

The rice weevil feeds upon the grain 
of rice, wheat, particularly the soft 
varieties, maize, barley, rye, hulled oats, 
buckwheat, chick-peas, and the culti- 
vated varieties of sorghum known as 
Kafir, or Jerusalem corn, etc, and the 


THE RICE oryza 
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ub 


they do an almost incalculable 
i 


‘ine. Their heads are prolonged into a 


' adult beetles, when abundant in store- 


‘ount of injury in’ a short period of | houses and groceries, invade boxes of 


‘evackers, cakes, and other breadstuffs, 


long snout or proboscis, at the end of | barrels of flour and bags of meal, 


ing to season, the caterpillar attains ma- 
| turity, when it spins within the kernel 
| a thin, silken cocoon and transforms to 


| 





| a pupa or chrysalis, the moth emerging 
a few days later, the entire period from 
egg to adult embracing in Summertime 
| about five weeks and in colder weather 
considerably longer. After copulation 
ithe moth deposits eggs for another 
| brood, and thus several generations are 
produced in the course of a year. The 
| older writers state that the species is 
| double-hrooded, but as it breeds con- 
tinuously in harvested grain, there i 
| Now, as in the case of most indoor in- 
| sects, an irregular development, influ- 
enced by temperature. In the latitude 
| of the District of Columbia, in an out- 
door exposure, such as is afforded by an 
| old-fashioned cornerib, there are prob- 
| ably not more than four broods, the in- 
| sect hibernating as larva in the grain, 
| but in a heated atmosphere we have the 
possibility of five or six generations an- 
nually. In the warmer climate of the 
South, where the insect can breed unin- 
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terruptedly throughout the Winter, it 
has been estimated that as many as eight 
generations may be produced. 


THE WOLF MOTH (Tinea granella Linn.) 


The wolf, or little grain moth, does 
considerable injury to stored cereals in 
Europe, but as it is not particularly de- 
structive in America, requires only pass- 
ing mention.. This species is of about 
the size of the Angoumois moth, creamy 
white in color, thickly mottled with 
brown. Like the latter, it is known to 
oviposit in os in the field. It infests 
cereals of all sorts, and a single cater- 

illar is capable of great damage, as it 
a a habit of passing from one grain to 
another, spinning pe gh gee! with its 
webs as it goes, until 20 or 30 grains 
are spoiled. When full grown the 
caterpillar crawls all about the infested 
mass, leaving their webs everywhere, 
thus injuring more than they consume. 





PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 

A limited number of insects, like the 
Angoumois grain moth in the extreme 
South, enter the grain in the field, and 
certain precautions are therefore neces- 
sary to prevent their access to the gran- 
ary. This is accomplished, first, by har- 
vesting as soon as the grain is ripe; 
second, by thrashing as soon afterwards 
as possible. 

In the process of thrashing or cleaning 
much infested grain is blown out with 
the chaff and dust, and the moths and 
many adult weevils are killed by the 
agitation which the grain receives; but 
the immature forms of these insects, 
concealed in the kernels as eggs, larve, 
and pup, are apt to survive this treat- 
ment, and further measures are necessary 
for their destruction. 

For this purpose a quarantine bin is | 
desirable, to be as nearly airtight as | 
possible, in which the, newly thrashed as 
well as the infested or suspected grain 
can be fumigated with. bisulphide of 
carbon. 

Fresh grain should not be exposed to 
insect attack by being placed in bins | 
with “ weeviled” grain, or even housed 
under the same roof with such grain. | 
If before storing in buildings that have 
been infested, the old grain be removed, 
the bins thoroughly cleaned, floors, walls, 
and ceilings brushed and scrubbed, the 
chances of infestation will be reduced to 
a minimum. If the storehouse has been | 
badly infested, a fumigation of bisul- 
phide is necessary. 

In times when the Angoumois grain 
moth was so injurious in France a number 
of machines were devised for the treatment | 
of infested grain. Into these the grain | 
is poured and revolved while exposed | 
to heat orsubjected to a violent agitation 
which kills the contained insects. 

Cleanliness wili accomplish much 
toward the prevention of injury from 
warehouse pests, (2e cause of a great | 
proportion of injui sin granaries, mills, 
elevators, and gther structures where 
grain and feed are stored being directly 
traceable to a disregard of neatness. | 
Dust, dirt, rubbish, and refuse material | 
containing sweepings of grain, flour, 
and meal are toe frequently permitted | 
to accumulate and serve as breeding 
places for a multitude of injurious insects. 

The floors of the storehouse should be | 
frequently swept, and ali material that 
has no commercial value burned. 

A certain amount of attention has 
always been given to the construction of 
the storehouse with a view to the exclu- 
sion of insects, and, with the advent of 
the flour moth, our modern mills are be- 
ing fitted with reference to its peculiar 
habits. 

‘The ideal farmer’s granary, from the 
standpoint of insect ravages, should be 
built at some distance from other build- 
ings and the rooms constructed so as to 
be as near vermin proof as_ possible. 
The doors should fit tightly, and the 
windows covered with frames of wire 
gause to prevent :he passage of insects. 
‘The floor, walls, and ceilings should be 
smooth, so as not to afford’ any lurking 
places for the insects, and it would be 
well to have them oiled, painted, or white- 

washed for further security. A coating 
of coal tar has been strongly recom- | 
mended for the latter purpose. Such 
measures are not an absolute necessity 
in cold and temperate climates, but in 
the more heated atmosphere of our 
Southern States whatever possible should 
be done to lessen the chances of damage. 

The value of a cool place as a reposi- 
tory of grain has been known of old, 
aod a building in which any artificial 

heat is employed is undesirable for grain 
storage. ‘The “ heating” and fermenta- 
tion of grain, as is well known, is a pro- 
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Fig. 3.—Ear of popcorn showing work of Angoumois 
Agr., ) 


ductive source of “ weevil,” and this 
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‘Ghee 
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grain moth (from Riley in Ann. Rept. Dept 


should be prevented by avoiding moist- 
ure and by vehtilation. 

The storage of gain in large bulk is 
to be commended, as the surface layers 
only are exposed to infestation. This 
practice is ‘particularly valuable against 
the moths,-whieh do not-penetrate far 
beneat the sugface.. Frequent, agitation 
of the grain.i% also destructive to the 
moths, as they arejunable to extricate 
themselves from a Igrge mass, and perish 
in the attempts Te rice and granary 
weevils, howevér, ppnetrate more deeply, 
and, although. bulking is .of value 
against them, it is fot advisable to stir 
the grain, as it merely distributes them 
more thoroughly through the mass. 

Many remedies have been proposed 
for use against stored-grain insects, most- 
ly of impractical or doubtful utility, 


and along list of ugh substances, which | 


| tacles to be effective. 


|of its application in moderately tight 


which might be of value must be used 
in large quantity and in tight recep- 


The most effective deterrent is naph- 
thaline, which when used in tight re- 
ceptacles is an almost perfect preserva- 
tive of seed stock and other products 
subject to insect attack. Its use is not, 
however, desirable with material that is 
to be used as food, on account of its 
powerful and permanent odor. Salt, 
air-slacked lime, and powdered sulphur 
also serve the same purpose, but their 
use is also objectionable for different 
reasons. 

THE BISULPHIDE OF 
MENT. 

The simplest, most effective, and in- 
expensive remedy for all insects that 
aflect stored cereal and other products is 
the bisulphide of carbon, a colorless 
liquid with a strong, disagreeable odor, 
which, however, soon passes away. It 
vaporizes abundantly at ordinary tem- 
peratures, is highly inflammable, and is 
a powerful poison. 

It may be applied directly to infested 
grain or seed without injury to its edible 
or germinative principles by spraying or 
pouring, but the most effective manner 


CARBON TREAT- 


bins or other receptacles consists in evapo- 
rating the liquid in shallow dishes or pans 
or on bits of cloth or cotton waste distri- 
buted about on the surface of the in- 
fested material. 


A Farm-Mortgage Company. 

DITOR AMERICAN Farmer: Allow 
me to draw your attention to the report 
of the Commercial Agent of the United 
States in Planen, Germany—Mr. Thomas 
Willing Peters—of the 15th of April 
inst. ‘This gentleman openly concurs 
with my views in regard to mortgage 
companies. 

Allow me further to advise you that 
after many negotiations I have at last 
suc ceded in estabiursing a mortgage | 
company without the immediate help of | 
American financiers, and that I, am | 
going to Germany to have the company 
incorporated there and to get the neces- | 
sary funds. ‘The company here will take | 
the form of a mutual assoviation after the | 
style of the Ritterschafiliche Privatban- 
ken in Prussia, and will be incorporated | 
as soon as I shall have secured 100 
members.—Dr. Emin Dory, 341 E. 
15th St., New York. 











Capacity of a Soil for Water. 

Concerning the capacity of soil for 
water, the conclusions of Wollny are as 
follows: (1) A compact soil loses more 
water by evaporation than a loose one, 
because the capillary spaces are smaller 
in diameter and more easily conduct to 
the surface the water in the deeper layers. 
On this account the surface of a com- 
pact soil remains moist longer than a 
loose one. (2) A compact soil has a 
greater capacity for water than a loose 
one, although it is less permeable. The 
capillary spaces are smaller, the number 
of water pores are increased, and the 
penetration of water into the sub-soil is 
hindered. (3) A compact soil offers 
more water for the plant than a loose 
one. When it is desired to increase the 
capacity of a soil for water it must be 
made more compact. 

The susceptibility of soil to drought is 
represented by the proportion between 
the water lost by evaporation and the 
maximum weight of water it is able to 
hold. Schlossing has pointed out the 
important facts that the size of the soil 
particles and the degree of humidity ex- 
ert an influence on the amount of water 
transported toward the surface. The 
fineness of the superficial layer also 
modifies evaporation. 

Pi se Nema 
Cultivation and Evaporation. 

Prof. King, of the Wisconsin Station, 
says that, after a rain, soil to a depth of 
a meter and a half contains about 
6,000 tons of water per hectare, the 
greater part of which is carried off by 
evaporation. Cultivation is very effica- 
cious in preserving this water. Prof. 
King determined on April 28 the quan- 
tity of water contained in two contigu- 
ous soils, afterwards plowing one of them, 
Seven days later the water content was 
examined to a depth of 1.2 meters. The 
plowed soil had lost from the upper 30 
em. 11.5 tons per heetare, and there was 
a gain of the same quantity of water for 
the succeeding 90 cm. The unplowed 
soil, on the contrary, to a depth of 1.2 
meters, had lost 495 tons of water. 
Spring plowing, therefore, conserves the 
humidity necessary for plants, but al- 
though this plowing is very efficient, 
harrowing and scraping poorly done is 
not. Harrowing which simply scratches 
or furrows the surface without covering 
it completely with loose soil increases 
evaporation rather than reduces it. On 
the contrary, a layer of dry soil 2 cm. 
deep greatly reduces evaporation. 


Fifteen thousand cattle and 20,000 














are chiefly of 4 snpposed repeliant na- 
tare, could be Fiven. The few of these 
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CRIMSON CLOVER. 


Experiments to Study the In- 
fluence of Time of Seeding. 


—— 








|Report of the New Jersey Experiment Station.] 





These experiments were carried out 
upon the College Farm, and upon the 
farm of Thos. J. Beans, of Moorestown. 
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protection to keep alive a rather thi 
stand of plants, but these have so de+ 
veloped that they make quite a demons 
stration, so tall and many-stalked are 
they. (See cut No. 1.) 

“The next was sown Aug. 4, om 
ground plowed, turning under pea vines 
after peas had been picked off, and seed 
was harrowed in with ‘Thomas’ Timothy 
Harrow.’ The specimen sent is an ave 
erage one from the coarsest sand. (See 
cut No. 2.) Where the land descends 





The character of the soil upon these 


to where there is some loam the planta 


y “iy 


two farms **, radica'ly different, that 
of the Colldze Farm “being a rather 
heavy clay loam, whilst that of Mr. 
Beans ranges from a coarse sand to a 
sandy loam. The weather during the 
Fall of 1894 was dry-and hot, and not 
favorable either for a good catch or for 
rapid growth. 

On the College Farm the dates of 
seeding were Aug. 4 for No. L, Aug. 13 


for No. IL, and Aug. 29 for No. IIL, 
and Oct. 1. Representative specimens 
of the plants from the first seedings, the 
seeding of Oct. 1 being a failure, were 
taken April 24, and are shown in the 
accompanying cuts. The plants repre- 
sented by Nos. I. and III. were seeded 
on raw ground. after a heavy crop of 
fodder corn had been removed, and No. 
Il. on adjoining land from which no 
crop was harvested. 

Specimens were taken by Mr. Beans 
on May 23, and are shown in the accom- 
panying cuts. Mr. Beans’ report is-ap- 
pended : 

“The first sown was covered by an 
‘Aeme Harrow’ on July 11, at last 
dressing of watermelons—rows 10 feet 
apart, about half their length sandy and 
half with some loam. During some hot 
days, soon after the plants started, they 
were all destroyed. The same result 
followed sowing early in Jaly a previous 
year during some hot days. e have 
had the thermometer to indicate in the 
sand a tem of 127° F. to 140° 
F. at midday, with bright sunshine. 

“The next sowing was on July 21, 
among late citrons at last dressing, and 
among tomatoes alongside. There was 
a good catch, but subsequent su<h) >. 
destroyed the plants among |), 
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is somewhat-on_e e coarsest sand. 
It makes such a display that it 

much attention, and is on soil on whigh 
we have never succeeded in raising red 
clover during 30 years, though we have 
never tried it there with a Summer 
sowing. : 

“The next was sown on Aug. 


are larger, and very badly lodged “ae unt! 
: ( 





among late potatoes, followed by a 





row between the rows, and was alon 
side the previous sowing. The eg 
| was satisfactory ; the growth so vigoré 
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to-day (May 23) we planted sweet pe 
tatoes, the ground being in splendid cone 
‘ition. The specimen sent (see cat Ne, 

x: disturbed in ridging up, and 2 
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The Cornstalk Disease. 
Prof. V. A. Moore, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, has been making ex- 
haustive investigation of the so-called 


» . “cornstalk disease.” 
The affection is restricted in distribu- 


tion to the middle and northern portion 
of the Mississippi Valley, where the 
‘farmers harvest their corn by picking 
the ears from the standing stalks, cattle 
then being turned into the fields, 
Owing to the insidiousness of the disease 
and the frequent failure of veterinar- 
jans and butchers to find lesions suffici- 
* ent to cause death, the disease has been 
‘ regarded as a most mysterious affection 
and almost invariably fatal. The dis 
‘ease has been known to exist for 40 
ars. Various theories as to its cause 
Lave been suggested—lack of salt and 
‘insufficient water, eating cornstalks 
alone, stomach impaction, ingestion of 
corn-smut, and the presence of the 
* species of bacteria which causes corn- 
“blight, or Burrill disease. The ‘first 
“three theories are of popular origin and 
not supported by the general experi- 
ence of cattle raisers. 

It is believed that the disease is due 
to the existence of a poison in the corn- 
stalks, although the nature of this toxin 
has not yet been determined, and _ its 

resence is indeed but a provisional 
ypothesis based upon the trend of the 
euccumulated data. It is stated that 
although the loss of cattle from this 
disease is severe, it is not of such great 
economic importance as has been 
thought, and as it is not contagious, does 
not threaten the cattle industry of this 
or other countries to which cattle may 
be shipped. 

Prevention is regarded as the only 
practical remedy. It is recommended 
that cornstalks and leaves for fodder be 
cut, and fed to cattle after this manner, 
instead of the cattle being turned into 
the fields and allowed to feed upon the 
standing stalks. 





Feeding for Beef. 
Bulletin 39 of the Mississippi Sta- 


tion gives some results of feeding for 
Le > "beef which are of great interest. 
kinds of hay were used, shredded corn 


Four 


fodder, crabgrass, peavine, and red 
clover. The red clover was the one upon 
which the best gains were made, and 
this was followed very closely by the 

Wineswhile the shredded corn was 
EUs poorest feed. in the lot, although this [= 
wel mide u at—léast, ‘by its 
ginal cost. 5 a grain feed, five and a 
half pounds of cottonseed- meal per day 
gave the best results, giving a better 
gain than did seven and a half ponnds. 


~ “Jack Bean” meal was of almost no 


value, as it was not‘relished by the cat- 
xhd even after they were taught to 


tle 
Seat i" the gains were very small. 


aa Cplte of the bulletin can be had, 
4 free, by writing to the Director of the 


Station, 8. M. Tracy, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Miss, 


Measuring Gattle for Weight. 
There is no exact method of estimat- 
ing the weight of cattle by measure- 
ment, but an approximation may be 
made in this way. The rule is used by 
_ English graziers: Take the length in 
inches from the top of the shoulders to 
the root of the tail. Square the girth 
in inches, thatis, multiply the number of 
inches by itself and multiply this by the 
inches in the length. Divide the sum 
by 7,250 and multiply the dividend by 
14. This gives the weight in pounds. 
If not divided by 14 the weight is given 
if “ stones,” a common weight used by 
English cattlemen. Thus, if an ox is 
5 feet in length and 7 in girth, 60 by 
7,056, (the square of 84) is 423,360, 
divide by 7,250 leaves 58 and 14, gives 
-812. This estimate may be exact for 
a square-bodied, fat animal, but it isim- 
possible to give any rule for measuring 
thin, bony, lanky beasts. 


Over 500 Cattle Condemned. 
According to the New Hampshire 








= Btate Cattle Commissioner’s report for 
~ 1895 and 1896, transmitted to the Gov- 


ernor and Council, 517 herds were in- 
~spected and 562 cattle condemned and 
| destroyed. The post-mortem examina- 
tion made on each of the condemned 


> animals verified the diagnosis of tuber- 


| culosis in. 559 cases, and as no micro- 


_ _Bco 


ey 


test was made in either of the re- 
ing cases the disease probably ex- 
in these also. 
+ Over half the herds inspected were 


’ es Hillsboro County, and of the ani- 


- 
nt 


- » of the disease. 


ss mals there examined 333 were destroyed. 





Tuberculosis in Maine. 
islative Committee on Agri- 
ine is to give the subject 
tulosis a thorough examination. 
to know if there is any truth 
tts of the increase of the 
nator Roberts, of Oxford, 


+, ‘The 


che 


© has introduced an order authorizing the 


bmmittee to take under consideration 
“jiatter of bovine tuberculosis, the 
and conditions which develop it, 
Shat extent it is brought into the 
from other States and countries, 
ether it is on the increase or decrease 
in this State, and whether there is reason 
changes in the laws for the suppres- 
Senator Roberts 
jp there is a feeling that the disease 
he ire by men who have 
in making tests of cattle, 

ta the public has been deceived 
to the prevalence of and 

pe fom tubonanlonis i in Maine, 


= Fg 


' 
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COMPULSORY TESTING OF HERDS. 


Biddeford and Saco Health Boards 
Join Issues in Effort to Stamp Out 
Tuberculosis. 

The Biddeford and Saco (Me.) Boards 
of Health have been in consultation to 
decide upon a method of procedure to 
stamp out tuberculosis in that vicinity. 
They have finally agreed that the City 
Solicitor in each city be asked to draft 
an ordinance, to be presented to the 
City Governments for action, to compel 
every milkman to have his cows tested, 
and also forbidden to dispose of his 
milk here unless able to show to his 
customers a clean bill. 

Many of the farmers and milkmen 
in this vicinity have already had their 
herds tested, and in several instances 
eases of tuberculosis have been found 
and the diseased cattle killed. There 
are, however, a few owners of cows, who 
regard the present agitation as an un- 
necessary scare, and they are opposed to 
subjecting their cattle to the test. It is 
to reach this class that the local health 
boards have been joining issues. 

Ayrshire Breeders. 

The 22d annual meeting of the Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association was held in 
the parlor of Stanwix Hall, Albany, N. 
Y., Jan. 21, 1897. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Pres, L. S. Drew, Burlington, 
Vt.; V-Ps Obadiah Brown, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; H. R. C. Watson, Bran- 
don, Vt.;. B. C. Sears, Blooming Grove, 
N. Y.; John Stewart, Elburn, IIL; 
Sec., C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt.; 
Treas., Henry EF. Smith, Enfield, R. I. ; 
Executive Committee, for three years, 
J. D, W. French, No. Andover, Mass. ; 
John Bratton, White Oak, S. C. 

The result of the Home Dairy test 
for 1896 showed two entries, as fol- 
lows: Geo. H. Yeatton, Dover, N. H., 
10 cows, tested two days in June and 
two days in December, by an agent from 
the N. H. Experiment Station, gave 
1,256 pounds of milk, 4.13 per cent. 
butter fat, 13.17 per cent. total solids, 
50.88 pounds butter fat. The food in 
June being pasture by day, with one 
feed of hay, three quarts of bran, two 
quarts gluten feed and two quarts cotton- 
seed meal daily. In December, two 
feeds of. ensilage, two feeds of hay, with 
five quarts bran, three quarts gluten 
feed and twotuaris coftonseed meal 
daily. 

C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt., 10 cows, 
tested by an agent from the Experiment 
Station, Burlington, Vt., gave 1,047 
pounds milk, 4.12 per cent. butter fat, 
12.89 per cent. total solids, 42.03 pounds 
butter fat. The food in June being 
pasture with four quarts bran daily. In 
December, hay, with six quarts bran, 
one-half quart gluten meal, one-half 


| quart cottonseed meal, ene-half quart 


oil meal daily. —_ 





The Cow in Iowa. 

Hurrah for the Iowa cow! She is 
one of the greatest sources of wealth the 
State affords, and is doing her work 
quietly, faithfully, and well. During 
the past year she produced wealth to the 
value of $42,000,000, which is more 
than all the silver mines in the country 
did. And yet we hear a great deal 
about silver and little about the cow.— 
Dubuque Herald. 





The tuberculosis law has been sus- 
pended in Connecticut. 





Frozen Meat from Australia. 

The importation of frozen meat prin- 
cipally from Australia has increased 
enormously since the establishment of 
refrigerating warehouses at Havre, re- 
ports Consul Chancellor, at that port, to 
the State Department, the product arriv- 
ing in perfect condition after a sea voy- 
age of three or four months. 

Such meat, however, decomposes 
rapidly on exposure to the natural air, 
and as many butchers label it as fresh 
meat, the French Minister of Agricul- 
ture has under consideration a law com- 
pelling all such frozen meats to be con- 
spicuously labeled and providing a fine 
of from $100 to $200, with imprison- 
ment, for an evasion or violation, the 
punishment to be double for a second 
offense. 


Fleas. 

The flea causing most common an- 
noyance is Pulex serraticeps, infesting 
the dog and cat. In case of an out- 
break of fleas in the house freely sprink- 
ling pyrethrum powder about the rooms, 
followed by spraying the carpets and 
floors with benzin, and as a Jast resort 
washing the floors with hot soapsuds are 
recommended as efficient remedies. 


Warm 


Rich, nourishing blood in winter keeps thesys- 
tem healthy and strong and wards off colds, 
fever, pneumonia and bronchitis. Itis given by 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


The best-—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 

















SHEEP AND WOOL. 








Shearings. 
At last the Southern farmers are dis- 


covering that sheep are invaluable weed- 
killers. 


It has been estimated that 1,250,000 
pounds of wool was clipped from the 
250,000 sheep in Alabama last year. 


There is no reason to object to silage 
as a food for sheep, if it is not sour, and 
is not fed altogether. A succulent food 
of some kind is indispensable for the 


flock, and if roots are not obtainable we | 


would advise using silage, providing it 
is well kept. Asa rule, sour or moldy 
food is quite unfit for a flock. Asa 
good crop of beets may be grown about 
as easily as corn, and may be kept in a 
cellar safely all Winter, the roots, we 
think, the better of the two, as wholly 
free from risks of any kind. 


Southdown sheep breeders in the 
United States and Canada will be 
pleased to learn that the Southdown 
breeders in England that have hereto- 
fore had two organizations, the “ South- 
down Sheep Breeders’ Association ” and 
the “Southdown Club,” have united 
into one Association, the Southdown 
Sheep Society. The new society will 
doubtless have the hearty support of the 
American Southdown Association, and 
importers of sheep from England, will 
have little difficulty in recording their 
importations, 

—————_ —_—_—__—__—_ 


KAFIR CORN FOR SHEEP. 


Shaw Discusses It as a 
Summer Food. 

Kafir corn is pre-eminently a child of 
the sun. It seems to be at its best in 
the latitudes of Kansas and Oklahoma. 
There it is considered superior to corn 
for fodder, first in its ability to resist 
the influence of drouth, second in the 
quantity of food that it furnishes, and 
third in the greater greenness of the 
foliage late in the season, which has a 
favorable influence on palatability. It 
may be accepted as a foregone conclu- 
sion that if Kafir corn is at its best in 
the latitudes named it will not be at its 
best in those much farther to the north. 
We find accordingly that in Ontario, 
Canada, Kafir corn does not make a 
growth sufficiently vigorous to justify 
growing it as a field crop, and this 
would imply that north of the line from 
St. Paul to Pittsburg very much should 
not be looked for from the growth of 
this plant. 


Prof. Thos. 


WARM SOIL BEST. 


Kafir corn flourishes best in what 
may be termed a warm soil, that is to 
say a loam soil with quite a proportion 
of sand in it. And because of its 
drouth-resisting properties it is better 
adapted to sub-soils of a gravelly or 
sandy texture than either corn or sor- 
ghum. Itseems much at home on the 
black humus soils of the prairie. But 
on cheap, that is'to say on stiff clay, it 
should not be planted at all. 

ié.does not grow so fast as corn, and 
probably not quite so quick as sorghum, 
and as it is a warm-weather plant there 
is no use in sowing it before the weather 
is fairly warm, that is to say before the 
waning days of the Spring. And like 
sorghum it is easily injured by frost. 
Its value, therefore, as a pasture lies in 
the large amount of food relatively 
which it produces in the Summer season 
when grass pastures are scarce. 

It is not of vital importance where 
Kafir corn comes in the rotation, but it 
is well to use it as a crop for cleaning 
more or less the land on which it is 
grown. It is important that the land 
on which it is sown shall be fairly fer- 
tile, and that it shall also be fairly clean 
when the Kafir corn is sown upon it so 
thickly that the cultivator cannot be 
used. This can easily be accomplished 
by giving due attention to that process 
of tillage which should precede all crops 
that are to be cultivated and that are 
not to be sown until the arrival of set- 
tled warm weather. Such tillage in- 
cludes frequent stirring of the surface 
from the opening of the Spring until 
the planting of the crop. 


HOW TO SOW. 


It may be sown broadcast or with the 
grain drill. The latter system of sow- 
ing is preferable, as the seed is buried 
by it to a more uniform depth, and in 
consequence comes up more regularly. 
And when dry weather comes on soon 
after the planting of the seed it is in a 
better position to resist drouth influences. 
About three pecks of the seed will 
suffice to sow one acre. But when the 
crop is put in rows and cultivated a 
much less quantity will suffice. 

Our experience in pasturing Kafir 
corn with sheep is too limited to enable 
us to compare the results with those ob- 
tained from pasturing sorghum. But 
from the said experience the inference 
would be fair that would lead one to 
conclude that in a country equally 
adapted to the growth of Kafir corn 
and sorghum, the latter would be some- 
what more valuable as a sheep pasture, 
and in a country where Kafir corn grew 
more vigorously and could be more 
relied on, it would be superior to sor- 
ghum. As with sorghum, the earlier 
Kafir corn is pastured the more vigor- 
ously will it grow up again, but, of 
course, it should not be eaten off too 
early, since it is a tender plant when 
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grow well, it may be grown with much 
advantage in providing Summer pasture 
for sheep.—-American Stockman. 





Argentine Wool Industry. 

An official report on the Argentine 
wool industry says. that the introduetion 
of refrigerating apparatus and the ship- 
ment of live animals from South Amer- 
ica led the Argéntine sheep-owners to 
divide their attention between mutton 
and wool. At thé same time European 
fashions called for the use of long-stapled 
wool. The Argentine therefore began 
cross-breeding with a German, the “ Lin- 
coln,” which is good for mutton, and 
whose wool, if not very fine, is very 
long, elastic, and soft. At the present 
time, more than half the wool of Argen- 
tina is from sheep crossed with the 
“Lincoln” breed, while the “Ram- 
bouillet” merinos are constantly de- 
creasing. The number of sheep in the 
country is conjectured to be 90,000,000, 
and the average fleece is 4.4 pounds. 
The output of 1894-'95 is estimated at 
370,000,000 pounds, and trade estimates 
for 1895-96 put the amount at 450,- 
000,000 pounds. There is very little 
home consumption of wool, and the ex- 
port for six years, 1890 to 1895, aggre- 
gates 898,137 tons of shorn wool and 
179,368 tons of skins. In 1895 the 
exports of wool to several countries were 
as follows: France, 81,309 tons; Ger- 
many, 48,215 tons; Belgium, 36,843 
tons; United States, 12,187 tons, and 
United Kingdom, 2,819 tons. All wool 
pays an export duty, which is about $1 
for 220 pounds. Skins with wool pay 
about two-thirds of this. 





The Illinois Sheep Breeders. 

The Illinois Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion met in annual meeting at Spring- 
field, January 12. The address of 
President R. M. Bell was followed by 
an interesting and valuable paper from 
Everette A. Ponting, Moweaqua, on 
“Selecting and feeding sheep and lambs 
for market.” Mr. A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, 
presented a valuable paper on “ The 
value of sheep on the farm,” and Mr. 
C. H. Mitchell, Sherman, instructively 
entertained the meeting with hie experi- 
ences in the sheep industry. Other 
papers and discourses made the meeting 
one of profit and in many respects the 
best meeting the ‘Association has ever 
held. R. M. Bell, Decatur, was _re- 
elected President and Jno. G. Springer, 
Springfield, Secretary. 


Sheep Men Were Prepared. 


The storm which’ has prevailed in 
Montana for several'days, while severe, 
is not having a teridus effect on range 
live-stock. This°is ue to the fact that 
the snowfall has‘ been light and there 
has been little wfnd.* 

The sheep men ard all well provided 
with feed, and the storm came in such 
shape that they’ were able to get their 
flocks into the sliedls before loss, 


A Scrap of Evolution. 


Somewhat less than 40 years ago, when 
business or pleasure compelled anyone in the 
rural districts to be abroad after nightfall, 
the lighting of his pathway was entrusted to 
a feeble candle or to the alternately flaring 
and smoldering flame of a lamp fed by some 
animal oil. Despite these limitations, how- 
ever, the lanterns then in use were obviously 
in advance of those of earlier years, and 
their possessors, knowing of nothing better, 
(for the simple reason that none existed) 
were doubtless quite content with such as 
they had. 

A revolution in the art illuminative and a 
general uprooting and overtarning of accepted 
lighting methods was; however, close at hand. 
In August of the year 1859, the drill of Col. 
Drake was the means of anointing two or 
three adjacent and inquisitive Pennsylvanians 
with crude petroleum, as that mysterious 
fluid spouted from the first drilled oil well. 
At the time of this momentous discovery, 
Mr. R. E. Dietz, of New York City, had been 
engaged in the manufacture of lamps, etc., 
for 19 years, baving begun business in 1840, 
and was already well and widely known for 
the excellence of the limited line of such 
goods as sufficed to meet tke restricted de- 
mand of that time. 

With the successful refining of petroleum 
the world was speedily brightened by a new 
light, and many thousands of its inhabitants 
saw it at the hands of Mr. Dietz. In the 
past 55 years, by reason of their manifest 
superiority, the Dietz goods have found en- 
trance into the markets of almost every land 
beneath the sun, and R. E. Dietz and his suc- 
cessors, R. E. Dietz Co., have been untiring 
in their efforts to meet, if not to actually an- 
ticipate, every want within the power of a 
lantern or lamp to supply. 

As noted in their advertisement which ap- 
pears elsewhere, the R. E. Dietz Co., of New 
York City, send, free upon application, a 
very complete illustrated catalogue of their 

From this catalogue a clear idea of 
the extent and variety of their output may 
be obtained and the extensive line of goods 
designed especially for the use on the farm 
and in the village. cannot escape notice. 
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work on our Datgp exhibit and would 
be glad to corresp@ 4 with any who may 
be interested in x ntemplate making 
pee in o ae, : = We sin- 

hope to aa@he dairy interests 
of your csction pares ented at our Ex- 
position, which w W2be second to none 
except the World J? All communi- 
cations should be-addressed to me.—J. 
TayLtor Srratronxy Chairman, Dairy 
Committee, Nachle Tenn. 
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Beware of Olaiiente for Catarrh 
that contain Mercury, 

as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely. the whole sys- 
tem when entering it*through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articlés, should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable physi- 
cians, as the damage they will do is tenfold to 
the good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, 
and is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
In buying Hall's Catarrh Cure be sure you get 
the genuine. It is taken internally ara is made 
in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. CHENEY & CO., 
Toledo, 0. Send for testimonial«, free. 

~ ESold by Druggists, prive 7c. per bottle. 





CRIMSON CLOVER. 


(Continued from first page.) 





would not think of average size, as part 
was lodged. 

“The next was sown Sept. 14, at last 
dressing of late sugar-corn that followed 
white potatoes. The young plants were 
up on Sept. 17—three days. The catch 
was good and plants looked well, but 
were small when Winter set in, and 


having no protection many disappeared ; 
there are, however, enough left, but, as 
you will see, the plants are small. (See 
cut No. 4.) ° 
“The next was sown Sept. 20, on 
citron patch and cut in among the crab 
grass and remaining citron vines with 
‘Clark’s Cutaway’; a part twice and a 
part once only. Where cross-cut it is 
the best. ‘The plants stood the Winter 


well in the shelter of the debris (crab 
grass, etc.), but it will be seen that the 
plants are small. (See cut No. 5.) 

“The next was sown Sept. 21 and 
22, was cut in with ‘Clark’s Cutaway’ 
on an old sand-field that had not been 
cultivated for three years and had, at 
the time of sowing, a sparse showing of 
small weeds. The catch was good, but 
a great many plants disappeared during 
Winter, as they had little protection ; 
the land is now ridged 10 feet apart and 
planted with watermelons, the intention 
being to plow under the clover now 
growing on intermediate spaces. (See cut 
No. 6.) 

“The next was sown in orchard on 
Sept. 29, cut in with ‘ Clark’s Cutaway ’ 
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without plowing. Tt is alongside of the 
plot sown on Aug. 4, but is far better 
soil. (See cut No. 7) 

“The next was sown on Oct. 4, with 
rye, and both cut in together with 
‘Clark’s Cutaway’ on melon patch. 
Seed came up well, but had not attained 
much size when Winter set in, and 
many did not survive. The rye did 


wutheail hainis patie? (See cut No, 
* the next was sown Oct. 23, with 


> ‘Clark’s Cataway’ on 





late tomato patch among the vines. 
Fewer plants survived the Winter than 
of those alongside sown on Oct. 4, 
The rye did well and is being pastured. 
There was a dry period from Oct. 14 to 


Oct. 23 that checked young plants’ 
growth somewhat. 

“We often notice that our rankest 
and most vigorous weeds, as purslane, 
etc., if they start into life just before 
Winter sets in will send up only a single 
slender branch, two or three inches 
high, and on it develops a single seed 
receptacle, as if assiduous only to pre- 
serve its kind merely. You will notice 


many single branches of crimson clover 
among those I send you—the later the 
sowings the greater the percentage of 
such. In the latest sowings perhaps 
the majority of plants are now with 
single branches.” 


Horticulturai. 


Are you in want of vegetable or flower 
seeds, plants or bulbs, shrubs or roses, grape 
vines or small fruits, fruit or ornamental 
trees? If so, The Storrs & Harrison Com- 
pany, Painesville, Ohio,, will be. pleased to 
send you their valuable catalogue free, It is 
one of the most comprehensive issued. They 
were among the first to introduce the free 
delivery of plants, seeds, small trees, etc., 
through the mail nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, and their business through 
honest dealing has grown to be one of the 
largest in the United States, from one green- 
house to thirty-two, and from a few acres of 
land to over a thousand. They advertise in 
our columns and are worthy ef patronage. 
Your address on a postal will bring you their 
catalogue free. Send for it. 


a 


Why Iowa Farmers Prosper. 

“Tf the Iowa farmers are paying off 
their mortgages and putting money in 
bank, it is not because of the profits 
made in growing corn and wheat and 
oats,” said Mr. J. B. Newton, of the 
Hawkeye State, at the Ebbitt. “Their 
improved lot within the last decade is 
due to the fact that they have been sub- 
ordinating the production of the cereals 
to the dairy. The Iowa cow has proved 
of far more benefit as a revenue raiser 
than 10-cent corn, and the creamery has 
become firmly established as one of the 
institutions of the land. 

“In the County of Jones the farmers 
have jin bank deposits over $3,000,000, 
according tothe latest report of our State 
Dairy Cominissioner. Here is an object 
lesson to the agriculturists all over the 
Union, for it goes to show that by 
proper management and attention to the 
right things farmers can become lenders 
of money instead of borrowers.— Wash- 
ington Post. 











A movement has been started among 
a number of the progressive farmers of 
Georgia to have an exhibition of its 
agricultural products and resources next 


Fall. 
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Cacklings. 


The early-hatched pullets should all 
be laying now. 


Sudden changes make a big difference 
in the egg records. 


The incubators on the majority of 
farms are now in full blast, and the 
brooders are being put into operation. 


If your space is limited keep only a 
few fowls, and let the few be very fine 
ones, as it costs no more to feed a prize- 
winner than it does a scrub. 


Do not expose the fowls to wet or 
cold weather, as such conditions will be 
apt to bring on canker, catarrh or 
roup. 

Cabbage is one of the very best vege- 
tables to feed to poultry, as it keeps 
green a long time and the chickens-en- 
joy picking at it. Hang it up where 
they can eat it readily, without scatter- 
ing it about or soiling it. A supply is 
usually abundant. 


The best is the best. By the intro- 
duction of improved blood an increased 
weight of one or two pounds for every 
chick raised and an increase of one or 
two dozen eggs from every cross-bred 
pullet can be procured. Anything is 
not good enough. 


If your young chicks stand around 
and sleep, it is then quite evident that 
you are trying to raise poultry and lice 
on the same amount of food. Look at 
the little follows at once and see if you 
do not find lice on their heads, under 
wings, under and over vent. 


Formerly, when chickens were hatch- 
ed, cornmeal dough was mixed up with 
cold water and scattered on a board for 
the little things to run over and soil. 
Such work is exceedingly useless and 
unprofitable. Neither is it wise to keep 
a hopper of the fattening cereals before 
the hens at all times. 


Watch closely the condition of your 
fowls, and nip in the bud the first symp- 
toms of disease. A sneeze, a cough, a 
swelled head, scaly legs, stiffness of the 
joints, dark or pale combs, looseness of 
bowels, are all warnings of danger, and 
the proper remedies must be applied. 
To neglect now may mean an unprofit- 
able Winter. 


The turkey is the most industrious 
forager of all the poultry family. They 
pick up the greater portion of their food 
when given the range of the farm. 
Careful observers state the benefit the 
flock of turkeys do by destroying the 
grasshoppers and other insects injurious 
to the farm crops more than offsets the 
amount of grain they eat. 


The color of the shell is not an index 
of the quality of the egg, but, neverthe- 
less, a large white-shelled egg sells in al- 
most all markets for more than does a 
brown shell; but with the former greater 
care must be taken, for a soiled spot will 
show much more readily upon a white 
surface. Do not wash eggs, unless badly 
soiled, but wipe them with a damp 
woolen cloth when taken to the house. 


The Illinois Poultry Association, now 
holding its annual show at Springfield, 
is one of the best that has ever been 
held. The number of birds is large and 
in quality superior to apything hereto- 
fore exhibited. Much credit for these 
exhibits is due to Mr. M. W. Summers, 
of Curran, who has been indefatigable in 
his efforts to make these exhibitions 
successful and beneficial to this industry, 
which, seemingly small, is in fact great. 


Do not overfeed and overstimulate in 
your ambition to get out a lot of eggs. 
Always watch the effect of the food 
upon the fowls, and when it is noticed 
that certain articles produce a bad 


ze effect, they must be discontinued. Too 
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_ Golden, Buff, or Black, all 
~“Gndentical, save in color. 


ra 


sleady a diet of cooked vegetables at 
this time of ‘the year may produce a 
looseness of the bowels. If the cause is 
removed, the trouble may be remedied. 
In case that does not check the loose- 
ness, an increase of the supply of 
middlings in the morning mash will be 
almost sure to effect a cure. ' 





White Wyandottes. 


This breed has enjoyed great popular- 
ity for the past few years, and is the 
equal of any breed for a general-pur- 
pose fowl. They are very hardy and 
mature early. In Northern markets 
they are much sought after for early 
broilers) Having a low rose comb,many 
prefer them to all others, as they can 
withstand the cold much better than 
some other hreeds. Their legs, beak 
and skin are a golden yellow, resembling 
creamery butter. Being more. compact 
than the Plymouth Rock, they make 
even a better market appearance. The 
hens being splendid setters and mothers, 
are valuable for that purpose also. 
Those who do not fancy a white fowl, 
there are other Wyandottes, viz, Silver, 
of which are 
Cocks weight 
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Set a Few Hens This Month. 
Make preparations now, and not after 
the chicks hatch. The-last of February 


i 


. | is none too soon to commence to set the 


| hens, so that by March we will be under 
| full sway. These early chicks will have 
to have other protection than simply a 
good coop. A long shed, facing south, 
makes an excellent wind-break under 
which to place the coops. This shed can 
be low—for economy—say two feet high 
at back and five feet high at front. It 
should be from five to eight feet deep, 
with open or inclosed glass front. Run 
a tight board fence along the west side 
of yard, to keep out cold winds. The 
coops can be placed under this shed side 
by side, and boards or wire netting can 
fence each brood in a little yard until 
the little chicks are strong enough to 
get out of their neighbor’s house on the 
double quick when Mrs. Hen gets after 
them. Young turkeysare very stupid in 
this way; they will often run round and 
round a cross hen until killed, instead of 
trying toescape. ‘These early chicks will 
require more care than later ones, but 
they will repay us by more rapid growth, 
and if we sell them will bring twice as 
much per pound, or, if we save the pul- 
lets, they will repay us in extra eggs. 
Early chicks always do better than late 
ones. They grow more rapidly and 
seem to be stronger. The trouble with 
early hatching is the scarcity of sitters. 
If the hens have been laying all Winter, 
and they have been fed liberally, then 
we may expect sitters. A fat hen is a 
poor layer generally, but all such will 
be apt to furnish us with sitters, provid- 
ing they have been laying 


° — 





An Ingenious Table. 


An ingenious statistician has drawn 
up a table to show how many eggs the 
varfous kinds of domestic fowls lay per 
annum, and how many of the eggs go 
to the pound ; 

Geese, 4 to the lb.; 30 per annum. 

Polish, 9 tothe lb,; 150 per annum. 

Bantams, 16 to the lb.; 100 per an- 
num. 

Hamburghs, 9 to the Ib.; 200 per 
annum. 

Turkeys, 5 to the lb.; 30 to 60 per 
annum. 

Game Fowl, 9 tothe Ib.; 160 per 
annum, 

Leghorns, 9 to the Ib.; 200 per an- 
num. 

Plymouth Rocks, 8 to the lb.; 150 
per annum. 

Langshans, 8 to the lb.; 150 per an- 
num. 

Brahmas, 7 to the lb.; 130 per an- 
num. 

Ducks, 5 to the Ib.; 30 to 60 per an- 


num, 





The Best Way to Begin. 

The best way to enter the poultry 
business is to begin with a small flock 
and gradually enlarge, the object be- 
ing to learn and also to breed for the 
kind of fowls desired. No one can suc- 
ceed who goes on the market and buys 
his hens, of all sizes, breeds and charac- 
teristics, for he will know nothing of 
them, and may lose all from disease or 
inferiority of the stock. By breeding 
his stock he gets those best suited to the 
objects desired. It takes at least a year 
or two to bring together a flock of sev- 
eral hundred choice hens, for they are 
not often sen: to market except in small 
numbers. The market is filled with 
fowls that are sold because they are not 
as serviceable on the farm as on the 
stall.— Hon. F. E. DAwWLEy. 





The Best Breeds to Cross. 


If all you want is eggs and table 
fowls, select some good large, lively 
young hens and buy a Brown Leghorn 
cock, and you will get what you want. 

Or, if you want to do a little better 
than that, get some hens of any large 
breed, Brahmas, Cochins, Plymouth 
Rocks, or Wyandottes, and mate with 
the Leghorn aforesaid. Or, get some 
pure White Plymouth Rock hens and a 
pure-bred White Leghorn cock, and you 
will be proud of your snow-white beau- 
ties, and they will lay equal to Leghorns. 
Or, again, get some White Wyandottes, 
for they are an excellent all-round 
fowl and handsome enough for anybody. 
Or, if you prefer, get some other pure 
breed. This is a free country up to date, 
and there are enough breeds to select 
from. 





Here is a New Swindle. 

A comparatively new scheme for 
swindling farmers has made its appear- 
ance at Danville, Pa. The agent of a 
fictitious grocery house offers to exchange 
groceries for eggs. The farmer gives 
his note for whatever groceries he wants, 
and verbally agrees to pay for them 
with eggs. The swindler gives his note 
in return, 

The farmer’s paper turns up at the 
local bank and he is compelled to pay 


it, but no groceries appear. 


’ Hen vs. Cornfield. 


One hen is equal to an acre of land, 
according to the calculations of a Cen- 
tral Branch, Kan., farmer, who figures 
that whereas the ground produces in a 

20 bushels of corn, worth $2, the 
which costs less to take care of, 
lays 10 eggs, worth $1.50, 
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Mating Bronze Turkeys. 


If the flock of turkeys has not al- 
ready been mated up for the year no 
time should now be lost. Select both 
tom and hens with care and let the first 
requisite be a good, strong constitution. 
Choose a male bird having a deep body 
and full, round breast. A matured 
bird weighing 35 pounds is as heavy as 
can be used with safety. A young tom 
weighing 25 to 30 pounds is large enough 
for best results, bat he should be sym- 
metrical in shape, with color and wing 
bars as perfect as possible. Select a 
bird with large bone, the legs being of 
medium length, strong and sturdy and 
set well apart. Those. of young birds 
should be black or dull reddish-brown, 
but they will become pink with advanc- 
ing age. In selecting females, choose 
the same general shape as that described 
for the male, but if he is weak in any of 
the points named the difficulty may be 
corrected by having hens particularly 
strong in that point. 

My experience has proven the wis- 
dom of using medium-sized hens for 
breeders, those weighing from 15 to 18 
pounds being the most satisfactory. A 
hen weighing above 22 pouids is liable 
to Jay irregularly, and a very large per 
cent. of her eggs will be infertile. All 
she is fit for is a show bird. As a 
breeder she is practically worthless. 
After an experience of nearly 25 years 
in breeding turkeys, my ideal of a flock 
is @ young tom weighing 30 pounds 
mated with 10 yearling hens, of uniform 
shape, weighing 18 pounds each, all to 
be handsomely bronzed and clearly and 
evenly barred in wing feathers with 
clear white, not tawny tips to the feath- 
ers. 
I believe that larger flocks and 
stronger birds could be raised from this 
mating than if the weights should 
greatly exceed these. This, however, 
applies to breeders who want large flocks 
rather than a few extra heavy birds for 
the show room. 

As late as April 1st is a good time 
to set eggs for early poults. They will 
then come off by the first of May, which 
is a good time to put them on grass, 
though, even then, we sometimes have a 
cold, rainy spell, and it is extremely 
difficult to carry poults through a pro- 
tracted rain, although they may be well 
housed, dampness being their worst 
enemy after excepting the arch enemy 
of all poultrydom—lice. It is better 
to gather the early-laid eggs and keep 
them in a moderately-warm room (with 
temperature at 50 or 60 degrees) until 
ready to place under the hen. Care 
should be taken to turn the eggs every 
two days. Later in the season, if the 
nests are in good places, it is better to 
leave them undisturbed, being careful 
to note the day the turkey begins sit- 
ting, in order to be ready to take the 
poults off when 24 hours old. In 
another article I shall have something 
to say about*the care of the poults.— 
Mrs. 8S. N. King, in Poultry Tribune. 





The Sugar Bowl. 


The people of Washington have found 
that they can raise sugar beets to advan- 
tage, and that at $4 a ton they are the 
most profitable crop that they can pro- 
duce. The State of Washington is ex- 
ceptionally well adapted to sugar beet 
production. The industry offers the 
farmers of that State another and, to 
them, a new crop, one for which the 
market cannot be glutted for many 
years tocome. They should avail of it 
as soon as possible. 


New Mexico has made a great success 
of the sugar beet. 


Sugar growing in Florida receives a 
boom by the announcement that the ex- 
tensive St. Cloud sugar plantation, near 
Kissime, has been purchased by a syndi- 
cate of Cubans; that the capacity of the 
sugar mill will be doubled at once, and 
2,000 acres of cane will be planted this 
Fall. 

The St. Cloud plantation was estab- 
lished by the late Hamilton Disston, of 
Philadelphia, who undertook the de- 
velopment of sugar growing in Florida 
on a Jarge scale. He invested a quarter 
of a million. dollars. The Cubans will 
take possession as soon as the conveyance 
papers have been completed. The pur- 
chase is regarded as the most important 
movement ever made in Florida looking 
to the development of the sugar produc- 
ing resources of that State. 


Julius Barthman is to establish the 
beet sugar industry in South Carolina. 
He will bring over 500 families from 
Saxony. He has secured 18,000 acres 
of land in South Carolina and will 
divide it into farms of 25, 50, and 100 
acres. 

Sugar-beets are to be planted in 
Summit County, O., next Summer as an 
experiment. If the beets yield 12 per 
cent. of sugar, capital is ready to estab- 
lish the beet sugar industry there. 





Sugar Beets in Wisconsin. 
The following figures are given as to 


Cost per acre. 
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THE “APIARY. 


Some Peculiarities of the Queen Bee. 

The young qfeen while yet in the 
queen cell seems to be conscious of out- 
side conditions, ‘for she will answer the 
pipings (as it is termed—a que-que-que) 
of the old queen which is about to leave 
with a swarm. 

The queen . after cutting a circular 
hole in the end of the cell, emerges, and 
though the cell might be a shelter to 
her, she never returns to it, but rather 
depends upon the loving homage of her 
subjects. After her virgin flight and 
mating with a drone, she never leaves 
the hive except when she goes witha 
swarm. 

The queen bee has a sting and is ex- 
pert with it upon a rival queen, but she 
seldom if ever stings a rival person. 

Confined in a cage with drones she 
usually ends their earthly career with 
her sting; her motto seems to be “no 
males tolerated here.” 

A queen bee, unless prevented by her 
subjects, will tear open queen cells and 
destroy the immature occupants. 

If a queen during the flight of the 
swarm alights for a moment upon some 
object and then takes flight again, bees 
by the dozen will hover over and run 
over the spot for some moments after 
she has flown. 

At such a time let the beemaster catch 
a queen and hold her an instant between 
thumb and finger; the bees after her 
release will alight upon the fingers that 
came in contact with her. 

Place a queen in a wire-cloth cage 
and attach it to the hat, and the whole 
swarm will alight upon it. 

If the queen is killed and thrown 
upon the ground near the hive a knot 
of bees will gather over her remains for 
some minutes, 

The queen will lay as high as 3,000 
eggs per day and keep it up for many 
days. 

At the above, rate shé produces her 
weight in eggs every three days. 

If a queen by chance enters a neigh- 
boring hive she is immediately inclosed 
in an angry crowd of bees, and if not 
stung to death immediately she is hugged 
to death in a close,knot of bees. 

The queen is the leading factor in the 
life of the hive, because she is the mother 


bee. 








Shall We Use, a Tall Section? 


The 4}x4}x1Z section for comb 
honey has been the standard for several 
years, but certain progressive beekeepers 
are now advocating a section 34x5x1}. 
The reason for, the change is from the 
fact that it standg taller on the store 
shelves and makes,a more inviting ap- 
pearence than the square section. There 
is much in thig idea, and some of our 
New York beekeepers have produced 
honey in that style of section for several 
years. ~t4 








Vermont Bee-Keepers. 


At the session of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, held at Vergennes, these officers 
were elected : 

President, H. W. Scott of Barre; 

Vice-Presidents (by Counties), Addison, 
Miss M. A. Douglass; Chittenden, D. 
D. Howe; Franklin, F. M. Wright; 
Lamoille, J. W. Smith; Orange, M. F. 
Cram; Rutland, V. N. Forbes; Secre- 
tary, M. F. Cram; Treasurer, H. L. 
Leonard. 
“ Points to be considered in locating 
an apiary” was presented by M. A. 
Everest, followed by a discussion. The 
next convention will be in Burlington, 
Jan. 18, 1898. 


Seed Buyers’ ‘Bargain Year. 


This is the teuth.year that. Mr. F. B. Mills, 
the Rose Hill, N. Y., Seedsman, has been in 
business. He proposes to make it a memor- 
able year to his customers, and has conceived 
the idea of a year of seed bargains. His 
Bargain Catalogue is ‘filled with unusual 
offers, ameng which are 13 great collections 
of vegetable and flower seeds at 25 cents 
each, and 236 premiums to those who sell the 
largest numbers of these collections. A 
present will be given with each order, how- 
ever small, and a watch to every one who 
sells 25 collections. 








Tobacco. 

A single order for 1,000,000 pounds 
of smoking tobacco was a new record for 
that line of business recently achieved 
by a Virginia tobacco firm. 
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-WRANGLE OVER SEEDS.: 


The House Finally Votes to Continue 
- Distribution. 

The session of the House Jan. 30 
was concerned with the Agricultural 
appropriation bill, which passed. The 
appropriation for seeds for members of 
Congress was included in this bill, and 
become the topic of a lengthy and 
animated debate. One of the amusing 
incidents of this debate was a speech by 
Representative Mercer, of Nebraska, 
who had listened to charges from 
Representative Bromwell, of Ohio, of 
the poor quality of seeds, and to a long 
series of wrangles, the substance of 
which was that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was taking no pains to select a good 
quantity of seeds, and that the appropria- 
tions for their purchase was practically a 
waste of money. 

After debate was closed, Representa- 
tive Mercer secured the floor on a point 
of order, and offered an amendment, 
giving to each member of Congress six 
horses, six egttle, six dogs, and six 
chickens annually, “all thoroughbred, 
and distributed as to sex half and 
half.” Like other Congressmen, Mr. 
Mercer said there were a number of 
farmers in his district who were opposed 
to the distribution of seeds, and he 
thought it was just as sensible to ap- 
propriate money for live stock of this 
character as for seeds that were gener- 
ally of no value. Mr. Mercer withdrew 
his amendment at the close of his re- 
marks, which were made in humorous 
vein, in favor of another amendment 
intended to defeat the appropriation. 

Congressman Morse, of Massachusetts, 
made some charges of local interest con- 
cerning tlie theft of seeds and of public 
documents. He said in the 51st Con- 
gress he had sent to each Postmaster in 
his district for a statement of the 
number of public documents received 
through each Postmaster’s office. When 
these returns were all in, he found that 
fully one-third of his public documents 
had been stolen. 


DOCUMENTS FOR SALE HERE. 


There were a number of stores in 
Washington City, Mr. Morse added, 
where public documents of more or less 
value were constantly on sale. The 
supply must come from somewhere, and 
he thought an investigation of the 
source of supply would be pertinent. 
He himself believed that many docu- 
ments were stolen by somebody from the 
folding rooms. He had found that a 
large proportion of valuable documents, 
when sent in wrappers indicating the 
nature of the book, were lost. He had 
mailed many in wrappers that indicated 
some inferior publication inside, and 
these were generally delivered. Mr. 
Morse made the same complaint about 
the delivery of seed packages. 

When the consideration of the Agri- 
cultural bill was begun Representative 
Dockery, of Missouri, made a point of 
order against the increase of several 
salaries for Chiefs of Division in the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, but Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth, of New York, in 
charge of the biil, explained that the 
increases asked for amounted in the ag- 
gregate to but $2,270. He declared 
that the Chiefs of these Divisions were all 
able, educated, seievtific men, and the 
purpose was to put them on a par with 
men of similar attainments in other 
Government Departments. Mr. Dock- 
ery said he appreciated the position of 
these menrand of other underpaid em- 
ployes of the Departments, but for one 
he was opposed to raising salaries until 
there were better times, so that the Gov- 
ernment could get on a better financial 
footing. 

VALUE OF MORTON’S STATISTICS. 


Representative Bromwell, of Ohio, re- 
ferred to the attack recently made by 
Representative De Armond on Secretary 
Morton. He had supposed, he began, 
that some member of the party to which 
the Secretary of Agriculture belonged 
would speak in his defense, but perhaps 
Democrats thought of Secretary Morton 
as Daniel Webster had said of Massa- 
chusetts, that she needed no defense. He 
did desire to speak in defense of the 
statistics compiled by the Agricultural 
Department. They had been of great 
value in the last campaign in correciing 
the fallacious theories of free silver men 
that the prices of agricultural products 
followed the prices of free silver. 

Representative Bell, of Colorado, pro- 
tested against interjecting political de- 
bates into discussions of appropriation 
bills, and argued that prices of wheat 
and silver ran together. The discussion 
of the silver question- was continued by 
Representative Morse, of Massachusetts, 
and Shafroth, of Colorado, but both 
were called to order, and the Chair de- 
cided that the discussion was out of 
order. 

Representative Tawney offered an 
amendment, continuing the fiber experi- 
ments, which had been dropped on the 
advice of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and after some discussion the amend- 
ment was agreed to, 50 to 23. Five 
thousand dollars is appropriated for the 
experiments. 

The question of the distribution of 
seeds by the Secretary of Agriculture 
was revived by an amendment offered to 
the seed section by Representative 
Bromwell, providing that the Secretary 
should be governed inthe distribution 





| by the written-instructions of Senators 
per | and Mensvers. : 


SEED DISTRIBUTION A HUMBUG, 

| The-teéd distribution was character- 

ized by Representative Moody, of Massa- 

chusetts, as “ fhe biggest humbug of the 
humbugs we see in Washington.” 


All of his agricultural constituents con- 


sidered it a waate of money, he declared. 

Representative Bromwell asserted 
that a seed firm had offered him “a di- 
rect bribe” of 1,500 p of seeds 
to prevent him ing t —— 
of Congress to the poor qualities of seeds 
furnished the Department of Agricul- 
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Representative Northway charged 
that the Secretary of Agriculture pro- 
cured the poorest seeds to discredit the 
practice of giving them away. 

Representative Hill, of Connecticut, 
offered an amendment to stop the distri- 
bution of seeds. 

Representative Bromwell’s amend- 
ment was adopted and that offered by 
Representative Hill lost, 53 to 55, on a 
rising vote. Much interest was excited 
by this vote. 

Representative Dockery, who had 
waged a fight to reduce many other 
items in the bill, voted for seeds. The 
vote by tellers was 42 to 70 against 
Hill’s amendment. 

Increase of salaries of Weather Bu- 
reau officials aggregating $1,200 were 
stricken from the bill on a point of order 
raised by Mr. Dockery. The bill was 
passed by the House. 


FINAL WORDS ABOUT SEEDS 


Secretary Morton Tells How He Buys 
More Than Ever Before. 


Secretary Morton has issued another 











latest publication, however, lies i 
concluding paragraph, which .n 
follows : 5 
“The only further improve 

can be commended with sincerity 
total abolition of the promiscuot 
gratuitous distribution of seed by” 
ernment agencies.” ee 
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“ , , : When writi tion this paper. bet} 
very interesting circular regarding the sa ret me 
annual Governmental seed distribution ~* ° 
; . 4 
in which he shows exactly what the seed WOVEN RE 
for the various sections of the country Mi Best on Barth. 
has cost, the amount purchased or con- our BUPLEX s a 
tracted for, and makes a comparative oucan make 60 rodse 
statement with preceding years, showing | | (2 7.29 = 
that the plan which he has adopted gets | | a he 
nearly twice as much seed and of a/ we ta Re 
better quality. Attention is also called ae ie 
to the fact that under this system only en 
germinative seed are obtained. He BUY NO INCUBATOR | 



















therefore speaks somewhat contemptu- aud pay for 
. . ‘ giving ita 
ously of “ the ancient method of buying in The firm who is 
to. let you try 


bulk and employing each year unskilled 
labor to put the seed into packets and 
packages which had to be furnished and 
printed at the Department.” 

The total appropriation for seeds this 
year was $130,000, with $20,000 ad- 
ditional for testing, inspection, and other 
expenses of distribution. This $130,- 
000 bought 19,053,839 packets of vege- 
table seeds, 1,012,500 packets of flower 
seeds, and 292,925 quarts of field seed, 
such as corn, timothy, clover, ete. Each 
packet of vegetable seed cost less than 
six mills, each packet of flower seed less 
than eight mills, and each quart of field 
seed only a fraction over four cents. 
The total weight of the seed purchased 


cubator before 
it, has no faith in 
machine. We 

ou ours ON 

OT A CENT 
tried, anda 
run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 

We woh FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S 
and will win you forasteady customerif 
will only buy ours on trial. Oar la 
Jogue will cost you 5 cents and 
$100 worth of practical info 
poultry and incubators and the 
there isin thebusiness. Plansfor 
Houses, etc. 25c. N. B. Send us the n 
three persons interested in pou) 
cents and we will send you * ‘The wt 
Its Care and Repair,” a book of 
jects and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to 
bicycle rider, ‘ 
VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 


Box 139 Delaware City, 
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is over 1,200,000 pounds. As put up A GOLD DOLL 
for distribution it would require 75 mail | } q_@==t——Sellibg's about the 
cars to contain it. The cost to the Post-| § = | = PP and Poultry. Gon 
° ° 4 mals: and complete descri; 

office Department of handling this eee ee. te Rrellable inoui 
amount of seed is estimated at $100,000. | 9 “Sys together mith onte, 

The vegetable and field seeds (omit-| § oo. samme tothe eee and much of inters 
ting the flower seeds from consideration) | QRELIAGLE INCUBA ROODER CO.- 


would plant 227,346 acres, or 355 square 
miles. Among the larger items are: 
Tomato seed, sufficient to plant 48,826 
acres; cabbage seed; to plant 42,342 
acres; turnip seed, to plant 40,713 
acres; and sweet corn, to plant 13,232 
acres. 


Until 1896 the seed purchased by the 
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i 
tion — Profit. yt 
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u-s. FREE ona” 
{isan tea Bic 
b Buackcye Hatcher sold on 30 days trial. 

tors are self regulating and guaranteed. 

bators, 65; Brooders, $3. Send 4c for No. 

% ©—Buckeye Incubator Co., 
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Department for the Congressional dis- | = mention thls paper. 
tribution were bought in bulk and put +t 
up at the Department in paper packets a MONITOR INC 
aud bags and labeled, prepared for dis-| "] °8 "Sy, AG Hace Oe 
tribution. Under the plan now in vogue, | When writing metion thispaper, |. hy. 
the seed is purchased from contractors in | — Ps: oe 
different parts of the country, already | WORTEL S038 GS 
put up in packages and labeled ready able Recipes for M1, 
for mailing. This plan was first used in rices of 45 of the 
oP ed a Fancy Fowls, with tm 

1896 and continued in 1897. the care of poultry, 

Some of the advantages of Mr. Mor- fame wougt the fendi 
ton’s plan, which he enumerates, are: —y +> 4 
“Twice as much seed for the money ex-| ¢,n, BOWERS. box 96 Dakota, Hl, Us 

nded; prompt and early delivery of} wy ; «a \ 
the seed ‘ the people ; the distribution ————— ecocalieat -\ 
of the business among a number of-seed orelder’s Fine Cats 
dealers in different parts of the country, ) complete guide to poultry raisers. ft te 
who compete with each other as to ex- ey 


cellence of seed, amount supplied, and 
price ; and through the scientific testing 
of all the seed before distribution, which 
was never done before.” 

The very kernel of Mr. Morton’s 


Greider’s Germicide 3 
etc. Guaranteed to Kill Lice, Good for rou 
sample box (5 oz.) by mail 10c. B. H. @REIDER, 
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BRABAZON'S MAMMOTH CAT. 














FREE ! Ive a ry blag ny 
Ducks and Chickens; sain poses 

ed. in! for 
When writing mention this paper. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 
from a vigorous strain of this egg-produci: 
fowls, $1 per 13; m per 30. Fair hatch 
teed. No stock forsale. All purchasers well 
Circular for s 
Morgan Avenue, Holmead Manor, W: 
When writing mention this paper, 






DON’T BE POOR 22:20 YEAR EAsr. 
Poldiug Vapor Bath Cabinet, 50,000 sold, Everybody, sick 
or well, buys, Business Men, Fantilles, Physicians. Tur- 


Mucslan Sulphur Medicated Vv 
Baths a: home. No lath Tubsor Dr. bills. Ren- . 
ovates system, preventa Obesity. 
Cureswithout Medicine, Colds, Rheuma- 
tlam. LaGrippe, Neuralgia, Malaria, Ecze- 
ma, Catarrh, Bright's Disease, hes,Female 
pisints, Licod,Skin, Nerve and Kidney Dis- 
eases; es © jon: G 4 
Made of bes: snuee Rubber Cloth ; 
frame. Wt. 5 lbs. Price 66.00. Wholesale to Agents. peed 
Free. W. WORLD MFG. O@., COLU Us. oO. 




















A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBOD 
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A Premium Offer that Breaks the 





READ CAREFULLY OUR OFFER BELOW. — 


Every Word of the Statement is Absolutely Tr ‘a 


Though Hard to Believe. a 


Think of It! A Stem-Uind and Stem-Set Wateh Guaranteed a Perfect 
keeper that Will Not Gost a Gent 


—— 





ca 
We have secured for our friends one of the most serviceable wa: 
made, which is a stem-winder and stem-setter having all the aodeon't ‘ 
ances known to the watchmaker’s art. The case is solid gilt or * 
according to choice. It is two inches in diameter and three-quarters of an 
inch thick. ‘he cut shows the correct shape. Hemember this is no nor. 
sun dial, but au ordinary modern watch which will last for Yonu, ant ool 
which any person may or to in his vest pocket. It is 
teed the rer, and if not found exactly as re; 











antee by yee 
even if it could have been produced, but the fact is it contains 
4 at that time. : 


@haip, so that the outtit will be-ready to put on and wear as soon as received 


HOW TO CET IT? --— 


ail 
} We do not sell this watch without the paper, and no one can secure one of 
__ thése splendid timepieces by itself. 

7 We will send this watch by mail to any person who will send usa 


e OF ONLY TEN YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS 


ade Seal Gai tiae dittibar for the watch, but send us'té 
in e watch, send us’ tén names 
ond addres po Ri € oi hy  kapkcan FaRMERB with 24 cents for 
» who will ereammener 5 Ove year, postpelé, Sad wows 
chasa, postpaid, te your address ab 


send you the above-described watch 
selutely free of charge. 
in the neighborhood a stngie Tndeed, it will mot tables dae Bor canons te ook ne taistomall cab ot 
ft 25 cents each for the best family newspaper in the U: —~ yh aadaead 


rs 


: ited 
us, A watch like this a generation ago would bavecoss __ 
appliances 


In addition to the watch we send In every instance a neat and serviceable 
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TO ALL TO wHOm THIS PAPER 


a 


G 


rS 


‘unity to see it and examine it, witha 
“Wiew to subscribing. 
(@ompare its contents, objects, and price 
“with those of other papers, and see li you | 
wth. 

ee 
Wwenght to have it; that you cannot afford 
fo do without it. 
“that if you send in your name for one 
. 

‘profitable investments that you can make, 
© We hope to make and keep it so inter- 


PY)? 


_ gubscription price’ for-a year. 
‘call your neighbor's attention to the 


‘Paper. 


: f Kentvcry is having a turnpike war. 
There are 3,000 miles of highway in the 
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Vpublic property, having been built at the 
/ expense of the Counties or the State. An 
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=e WT  L 


Nhe 


ne ae ee 
ee 
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tate controlled by private companies. 
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}Counties to purchase the roads, but the 
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- The American Farmer Company, 
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_ En A at the Postoffice at Washington, D. 
ltimore, Md., as second-class matter. 


T TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
1 YEAR IN ADVANCE. ‘wa 25 CENTS 


e for special inducements to club raisers. 
ieee toe special | mude known upon applica- 


ders will oblige us, when writing 

aise pavertiing in this paper. if they will 

te that they saw the advertisement in THE 
ICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 
nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 

on wanted by the advertiser. 





¥ When sending in subscriptions specify 
hether for General or Southern Editions. 
i specially directedior the Southern Edi- 
fen, all subscriptions will be entered tor the 
mneral Edition. 


’ SHALL COME. 


2 
_ — Greeting: This 


e 


paper is sent you 
that may 
have an 


you 
op} x0T- 


We ask you to 





alo not come to the conclusion that you 
We can assure you 


ar that you will find it one gf the most 





fing that you will think that every | 
umber more than repays you for the 
Please 





ublic sentiment has been aroused 


yainst these on account of allezed ex- 


"2 


sssive tolls, and by remembrance of the 


+. 


that six-tenths of the roads are really 


et was passed in 1890 to enable the 


Sompanies held their property at such 
igh figures that this 
ben attended by difficulty. 
ame months ago mobs of from 40 to 
Omen, armed with gum= and axes, 
an systematic raids on the tollgates, 


process has 


Finally, 


shing them over long stretches and 
rning the keepers wot to reconstruct 
ym. So far gates have been destroyed 


presenting 1,500 miles of pikes, valued 
} $4,000,000. 


, — 





Santa Ciara Counry, Cal., leads 
he Pacific Coast, if not the country, in 
he matter of good roads. It has now a 

fal mileage of 775 miles of excellent 

ghways, of which more than 400 miles 
ve been graveled at a total cost, dur- 
ng the past 10 years, of $960,376, or an 
verage of $1,110 a mile. These roads 


@ kept in good order all the time, it 





having been found that repair is cheaper 
han reconstruction. All wheel-ruts 
ad chuck-holes are immediately filled | 
gravel, and the draining ditches | 
open. In addition, the roads are 
thoroughly sprinkled in the dry months. 
It was found that this was a great pre- 


Bervative, as well as a comfort to tuose 
> used them. 


| The County has tried 
convict labor, but found that the ex- 


wae 


» pense of keeping and transportation was 


ght 


wery heavy. It is now proposed to erect 


1 ildings- where the County prisoners 


pal prepare. the stone, which will then 
be ‘placed on the roads by ordinary labor. 


Tenth Biennial Report of the 

s State Board of Agriculture is a 
of the greatest value, not only to 
farmers of Kansas, but to those of 
sections of the country, for it is 





[packed full of practical, every-day in- 


mation on matters of the highest in- 
est to every tiller of the soil. The 
tributors to it are earnest, practical 
srs, who write of what they actually 

ow, and which they have demon- 


" @trated by experience and observation. 


- "foo much credit cannot be given to its 
= editor, F. I Colburn, who has sought 


out the contributors who were sure to 
have something of value to tell their 
fellow-busbandmen, and who-has supple- 
mented their work by valuable figures 
and© conclusions. It is published at 
Topeka. 

‘Tne corn crop of 1896 is estimated 
by the Government at 2,283,875,000 
bushels, This is greater than the 1895 





'- estitnate by 132,875,000 bushels The 
® erag 


farm price per bushel is given 
} cents, making ® total value 


PY « 


of ; 


WHEAT PROSPECTS. 

There is little new to be said about the 
prospects of the wheat market. Every- 
thing is a rehash of what has been said 
over and over again for the past 90 days. 
There have been at least 10 official Rus- 
sian crop reports, each differing slightly 
from the other. There has also been a 
fresh estimate on the world’s wheat crop, 
the Corn Trade News’ latest making it 
96,000,000 bushels short of last year. A 
few months ago Beerbohm was out with 
an estimate of 136,000,000 bushels short. 
It is generally conceded that the Argen- 
tine crop is short, as at this time of the 
year that country commences to ship 
heavily ; but last week it only sent out 
16,000 bushels, against 615,000 bushels 
last year. 

A shortage of 10 to 15 per cent. in the 
French area, accompanied by a condition 
of 62, against 89 last year, is going the 
rounds, and has been a stock card for 60 
days, the same as the loss of 2,000,000 
acres in southern Russia, Added to 
these factors are the short crops in Aus- 
tralia, India, and South Africa, and 
their buying in this country to supply 
In this array of bullish 
information may be included the small 


the deficiency. 


receipts, Winter wheat points getting only 
184,000 bushels last week, while their 
shipments were 200,000 bushels in ex- 
cess of their arrivals, the decrease in the 
stoeks, and the reports of crop damage 
in the South and Southwest. 
have the entire bullish situation. 


Here you 
What 
is more, everybody knows it, and has 
been cognizant of it for 90 days. Specu- 
lators have bought wheat on it during 
all that time, and whenever the market 
shows strength those who have any money 
are buying more wheat. 

Foreigners are expected to come in 
and buy our wheat freely between now 
and July. When they do the entire 
bull contingent expects to unload on 
It should be re- 


membered, however, that foreigners are 


them at higher prices. 


already long millions of bushels of cash 


| and futures of wheat, and also a large 
| quantity of flour that has not been 


shipped, and may never be. Hence 
they are in a position, however, to get 
along without buying heavily for the 
present. The only ones who need be 
uneasy are those who have sold the stuff 
to them, if they are without a stock on 
bard ; 

Bradstreet’s estimates that the world’s 
available-by July 1 will be 75,000,Cv0 
bushels, against 105,000,000 bushels 
last year, and 131,000,000 bushels in 
1895. Cash wheat is being held back 
all over the world for higher prices, and 
occasionally a section is heard from that 
A 


free movement, however, is not expected 


has a little that it desires to sell. 


until crop prospects become more cer- 
tain or the price advances materially. 





Aw increased demand for corn pro- 
ducts is attracting attention at Chicago. 
This demand comes from the East and 
South, indicating that the cheapness of 
corn is increasing its consumption. Corn- 
meal is selling there at $8 per ton or 
80 cents per barrel, which is sufficient 
inducement-to bring it into more general 
use. 
ing of the corn from Iowa, about 30 
per cent. of receipts being low grades. 
Of the total arrivals last week, 2,981 
cars, only 140 cars inspected contract. 
Were it not for the large stocks, at 
visible supply points, and in the West, 
this would be an important bull factor. 


Another factor is the poor grad- 


from 10} cents to 18 cents, the bulk go- 
ing between 125 cents and 18 cents, 
The inside figures are so low that it will 
prevent shipments from the West, as 
the farmer gets little or nothing. 





Tue British millers are fighting 
American flour bitterly and they are 
charging through the papers that it is 
adulterated. The adulterant, they say, 
is cornmeal, ground so fine that it can- 
not be detected. This would strike the 
American bread-eater as very funny. 
The test of the loaf is in the eating 
thereof, and if the flour “ adulterated ” 
with cornmeal makes just as palatable 
a loaf as without, let them go ahead 
“adulterating” as much as they want. 





Gov. Pingree is an earnest advocate 
of a bounty of 1 cent a pound to 
develop the , pronuction of sugar in 
Michigan. There is no doubt that the 
sugar beet would do well there, and be 
a profitable addition to the Michigan 
farmer's products 

Tue final Government crop report 
for 1896 estimates the wheat yield at 
427,684,000 bushels, which is consider- 
less than the trade had anticipated. 





The low grades sold at’ prices ranging. 


FREE ALCOHOL FOR THE ARTS. 


ment are stil] dawdling over the question 
ef free alcohol for the arts and sciences. 
This is a matter that should be settled 
promptly, in the interest of very many 
important industries. Druggists, manu- 
facturing chemists, perfumers, manufac- 
turers of flavoring extracts, photograph- 
ers, hatters, varnish-makers, tobacco 
manufacturers, makers of enameled 
ware, fulminating powders, and dyes, 
all use immense quantities of alcohol. 
They should have it as cheaply as possi- 
ble. The Governments of other coun- 
tries, which impose high taxes upon al- 
cohol used as a beverage, provide their 
manufacturers with free alcohol, and ours 
should do the same. 

Practically everybody desires that the 
present tax on whisky should be retained. 
But great as is the consumption of 
whisky in the saloons, it is a very small 
proportion of the entire use of alcohol. 
One thriving manufactory will use up 
more alcohol than is drunk in an entire 
State. 

The excessive price required to be paid 
for alcohol seriously hampers our manu- 
facturers in their competition with for- 
eign manufacturers, and makes a market 
in this country for foreign products, into 
which alcohol enters. This should not be. 

Farmers have a direct interest in this 
question. Distilleries manufacturing al- 
cohol for use in the arts make a fine 
Most 
Germany, 


market for grain and potatoes. 
of the alcohol produced in 
France, Holland, Belgium, 
where is made from potatoes. 

Every barrel of alcohol represents 
from 16 to 20 bushels of corn, and grain 
commands a higher price around Peoria, 
where the big distilleries are located, 
than elsewhere. 


and else- 


It would be a great help to sugar 
factories of all kinds, if they could be 
allowed to manufacture their waste 
products into alcohol for the arts. Free 
alcohol would solve the question of 
economically producing sugar from sor- 
ghum, which would be the best single 
thing that could be done for the farmers 
of the country, as it would put into their 
pockets a large portion of the $140,000,- 
000 which we now spend abroad for 
sugar. 

The Treasury naturally opposes the 
free alcohol for two strong reasons: 

1. It would greatly reduce the pres- 
ent revenues from alcohol; 

2. It is feared that sufficient safe- 
guards could not be thrown around the 
trade to prevent the Government being 
swindled out of its dues on alcoho! used 
as a beverage. 

In regard to the first, it is sufficient to 
say that, no matter what the revenues, 
Government has no right to tax legiti- 
mate industries so heavily. The cost of 
producing a gallon of alcohol is from 
7 to 15 cents, and it pays a tax of 


“= 


$2.20, which the manufacturers who use 
it in their processes must pay. This is a 
crushing weight upon them. 

Other countries have in operation 
means by which they collect the duty 
on spirits used for beverages, while giv- 
ing free alcohol to the manufacturers, 
and we certainly can do the same. 


-— 


Let Us Raise Our Own Sugar. 

Eprror Amrican Farmer: In your 
last issue I notice the enterprise of a 
sugar factory in Troy, N. Y., for the 
purpose of making beet sugar. At our 
State Horticultural meeting last week I 
was asked to draw up a memorial to pre- 
sent to Congress, asking the aid of the 
Government to assist this cause as far as 
possible. The resolution was unani- 
mously passed. 

In this branch of husbandry lies a great 
relief to the depressed farming class, and 
one that need not fail to become not only 
profitable to the tillers of the soil in 
many parts of our country, but also an 
item of economy to the Government. 

We send out about $100,000,000 an- 
nually for sugar, every pound of which 
might be raised here at home. 

It- will be doubly favorable at this 
time when one of our sources of supply 
is in such a demoralized condition. It 
will take years to bring Cuba to her 
former condition to produce the amount 
of sugar that it did a few years ago. 

There are thousands of acres of land 
here in our State that will raise sugar 
beets of the highest order. There were 
some or exhibition that were raised in 
white-oak hill soil that seemed to con- 





.| tain about as much saccharine matter as 


could be contained in any root. 

Here is a chance for some of our capi- 
talists to invest in a very laudible enter- 
prise, that if it don’t be very remunera- 
tive at first, will pay in ashort time, and 
they will be looked upon as public bene- 
factors.—S. MrL.eEr, Bleffton, Mo. 


THE GLEASON HORSE BOOK. 
Don’t fail to improve the fine oppor- 
tunity we offer you to get the Gleason 
Horse Book. This is admitted to be the 
best horse book ever written, and more 
than 100,000 copies have been sold at 
$3 apiece. pr ery send it to any ad- 














is about 40,000,000. ay leas 


dress for a of three subscribers at 
25 cents each. 


Congress and the Treasury Depart- ) 





Prunes in Qregon. 

About 26,000 acres~ are devoted to 
prune growing in Oregon, mainly in the 
Willamette and Umpqua Valleys. The 
Willamette Valley possesses a more 
humid climate than some of the other 
regions, and in vonsequence fungus dis- 
eases are rather more prevalent, while 
there are not so many*insect pests. For 
the successful growing of prunes a rich 
sandy soil at least fotrr feet deep is best, 
with a well-drained:black loam as 
second choice. The majority of prune 
trees in Oregon are grown on peach 
stock, but the use of myrobolan plum 
stocks is to be preferred, as the range of 
soils upon which peaches will thrive is 
small, since they require better drainage 
then do plums. Prunes unite better 
with plum stocks. Plum stocks are less 
susceptible to borers and diseases, and 
in general in other fruit regions plum 
roots give better results. Good drain- 
age to obviate puddling of the surface 
during the rainy season and to allow of 
cultivation is urged. In some cases 
subsoiling may be necessary. 

Pruning the tops and roots of the 
trees before planting and setting them 
in straight rows at a time when the soil 
is dry enough to crumble are advised, a 
distance of not less than 20 or 22 feet 
having proved the best. Early, clean 
cultivation should be given, and in 
young orchards the land may be 
deeply plowed for a few years. The 
trees should be pruned to low rounded 
tops, having the branches well dis- 
tributed on the different sides of the 
trunk. Much larger and better prunes 
can be obtained by thinning the fruits. 
This should be done when the prunes 
are quite small, and the quantity re- 
moved must depend upon the variety 
and vigor of the tree. It is believed 
that some varieties of prunes are in- 
clined to be self-sterile, and that to pro- 
vide for the proper fertilization of the 
flowers an orchard should be planted 
with mixed varieties. ‘The shot-hole 
fungus, borers, and the green aphis were 
found to be the most abundant enemies 
of the prune. , 

From data obtained from 132 prune 
growers it is shown that the average ex- 
pense of planting and caring for a 
prune orchard amounts to $41.80 per 
acre for the first four years. The net 
profit of the 1894. crop averaged 
$104.50 per acre. 


_ 





Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture. 


The 20th annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Board of Agriculture be- 
gan at Harrisburg Jan. 27, with only a 
fair attendance, compated to former 
meetings. The sesgion> was called to 
order by Hon. Louis Piakett, of Bradford 
County. Gov. Hastingé arrived after 
the temporary organization had been 
effected and presided during the fore- 
noon and afternoon/; The Governor is 
ex-officio President of the Board and was 
accorded a cordial weleome. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Vice-Presidents, W..A:..Gardner, 
of Potter County; A.J. Kahler, of Ly- 
coming, and John McDowell, of Wash- 
ington County. The following-named 
members were elected.to serve as the 
Executive Committee for 1897: W. H. 
Riddle, of Butler County ; M. N. Clark, 
of Westmoreland; J. B. Johnston, of 
Lawrence ; George D. Stitzell, of Berks ; 
J. A. Herr, of Clinton; Jason Sexton, of 
Montgomery. 

The President and Secretary of the 
Board are ex-officio members of this 
Committee. Hon. Thomas J. Edge was 
re-elected by a unanimous vote for the 
21st consecutive time as Secretary. He 
has served in that capacity since the 
creation of the Board in 1877. 

The reports of the Chairmen of the 
Standing Committee and Committee on 
Credentials occupied the greater part of 
the morning session. During the year 
two members of the Board died, D. T. 
Huckell, of Sullivan, and Dr. William S. 
Roland, of York. Committees were ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions expressive 
of the feeling of the Board. 

The program for the afternoon session 
was as follows: “ Practical Methods of 
Fighting Weeds,” Hon. N. F. Under- 
wood, Lake Como, Pa. ; “Good Citizen- 
ship Through the Farmers’ Institute,” 
Dr. John P. Edge, East Downingtown, 
Pa.; “How to Reclaim a Worn-Out 
Farm,” C. B. Hege, member from Frank- 
lin, Pa.; “ Milk Fever,’ Dr. Leonard 
Pearson, State Veterinarian, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; “Washing of Soils,” Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, Forestry Commissioner, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

The Board has decided to continue its 
organization for anothertwo years. An 
appropriation of $2,000 a year will be 
asked to defray the expenses of the an- 
nual meetings. 


A Beet Harvester. 


A Stanton County, Neb., man has in- 
vented-a machine to fopand dig beets. 
He claims for his invention that with it 
a man and two horsts efiu ‘top and dig 
four acres of beets pérWhy. It is so ar- 
ranged that the beets aré'delivered upon 
the ground in one plate‘and the tops in 
another. It also is so ‘adjusted that it 
works automatically an@ tops the beets 
at the right place, ‘tegardless of the 
hight at which they'stand out of the 
ground, thus obviatimg any waste of 
beets) The patenteé‘has written to the 
Omaha CommerciaF' Citib to inquire 
about the advisability'‘of establishing a 
small factory in Oméha for the manu- 
facture of the machines. 








To Overcome Aridity. 


Five Experimental Stations are to be 
established in the arid belt of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado and the Dakotas in 
the Spring, for the eultivation of the 
soil after a system devised by H. W. 
Campbell, of Sioux-City. who has inter- 
ested the “Soo” Line, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, and the Northern 
Pacific Railroads in his scheme and in- 
duced them to back him. The stations 
will be 40-acre plots of land, and it is 
intended to raise grain and vegetables, 





THE MARKETS. 


Produce. ; 

New York, Feb. 10.— 

Lard—Weak; Western steam, 3.%a4.00; May, 
4.12 nominal; refined, steady. 

Butter— ‘- Western creamery, 1212}; do. 
factory, jal4; Elgins, 21; imitation creamery, 
llal6é; State dairy, 10a19; do. creamery, 13a20. 

Cheese—Steady; State large, 9al2}; fancy 
small, 9212}; part skims, 5a9}; full skims, 3a3}.- 

gs—Firm; State and Pennsylvania, 153; 
Western fresh, 12}a15} ; Southern, 14al4j. 


~ Live Stock.- 


New York, Feb. 10.—Beeves—Fairly active; 
steady all around. Native steers, 4.00a5.00; 
stags and oxen. 3.00a4.40: bulls, 2.75a3.60; dry 
cows, 1.60a3.35. Cables quote American steers 
at 10jall}; sheep, 8a9; refrigerator beef at 9a10. 
7 550 beeves and 4,603 quarters of beef. 

alves—Quiet, Veals, ic. lower; pemmgaets 
steady ; no Westerns. Veals, 4.50a7.25; - 
yard calves, 2.75a3,00. 

Sheep and Lambs—Sheep firm; lambs steady. 
sheep, 3.00a4.50; lambs, 4.00a5.67}. 

Hogs—Firmer at 3.70a4.10. 

There was a good demand for good cattle 
once more at Monday's small decline, sales be- 
ing on a basis of 3 60a4.00 for common to fair 
beef steers; 4.25a4.50 for medium, and 4.00a4.20 
fer good to — cattle. The average quality 
showed nochange for the better, and sales were 
largely made between 4 10a4.85, exporters being 
gous buyers at 4.50 and upward. There was an 
active stocker and fecder trade, with sales at 
an extreme range of 2.80a4.25; stock beifers 
selling freely at 3.25a3.50. Butchers’ cattle were 
active and steady, fat cows and heifers selling 
allright. Bologna and export bulls sold lower 
than last week. Calves sold at 6.25 for the best. 

To-day’s supply of hogs was weil taken by 
Chicago packers and Eastern shippers, price 
being weaker to 2ic. lower. Common to best 
hogs sold at 3.15a3.55, the bulk going at 3.25a3.35. 

In sheep the market was steady under the in- 
fluence of a good demand, sheep being salable 
at 2.50a3.00 for the poorest, to 3.75a4.00 for good 
to choice flocks. Sales were mostly at 3.60a4.00 
for the Westerns, selling at that range. Lambs 
sold at 4.00a5.00 for common to prime, scatter- 
ing sales being made of inferior lots at 3.00a3.90. 
Yearlings sold at 4.00a4.40. 


Wool. 

Bost0®, Jan. 30.—The large sales of wool the 
past two weeks have had the effect to stiffen 
prices somewhat so they can haraly be quoted 
on the old lines, but show a perceptible stiffen- 
ing. The bulk of the large sales is to individual 
large manufacturers, and a very large amount 
is between dealers, and this wool will reappear 
in the market later. 

For Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces the reports 
have indicated a considerable business, with 
much inquiry still to be noted. Values are 
stronger... We quote in this market Ohio X, 
ljal8; Ohio XX, 18a19; Ohio XX and above, 
19220, and No. 1, 20. 

For Michigan wools there has also been a 
better demand, with X quoted at Ial7. 

The demand for combing wools is reported as 
fairly active but not selling as freely as some 
other wools. Delaines are hardly as active this 
week and prices are reported as unchanged. 
For unwashed combingsof medium grade there 
has been some inquiry but no particular change 
to note. We quote this week Ohio delaine, 20: 
Michigan. 19; unwashed quarter-blood comb- 
ings, 16al7; and three-eighths at 14al7; washed 
comnsings we quote at 21 tor No.1, and 21 for 

o. 2. 

For Texas wools there is a fair inquiry, but 
nothing of any special moment. Vulucs are 
unchanged but dealers are reported as rather 
stronger in their views. In Spring wools, 
we quote finé, 12 months’ growth, clean, 33234, 
and for six to eight months’ growth, 30a322; 
medium of year’s growth is worth, 30a3!; and 
six to eight months’ growth, 22a30. 

For Oregon wools there has been some move- 
ment upon the old lines, and the market shows 
a stiffening on the part of sellers. We quote 
on, clean, as follows: Eastern No. 1, 30a33; 

0. 2, 29a32; Valley No. 1, 30a32, and No. 2%, 29a3). 

For California wools there is some injuiry, 
but nothing very heavy. These wools have 
been very firmly held all along in the majority 
of cases. Values are unchanged and firm. 
Scoured quotations are as follows: 30a33 for 
northern free 12 months, and 2931 for eight 
months; 30 for southern 12 months, and 29130 
for six and eight months. Fall wools are 
quoted at 26 for free and 23a25 for defective. 

Pulled wools have been freely in demand 
both for A’s and B's. The finer grades do not 
show the same strength as the meijium wools. 
Values are reported us being strongly main- 
tained along all lines. We quote on a scoured 
basis as follows: Fine A, 33a3i; A supers, 30a31; 
B supers, 27a28; C supers, 24a25; fine combing, 
31233; western extra, 30032. 

Territory wools have been very active lately 
and sold in large blocks. The woot hus been 
down pretty low and heavy purchases were 
made at the lowest figures but the strong 
speculative inquiry has strengthened the view 
of holders and the wools are no longer avyail- 
able at the lower quotations. We quote, 
scoured basis, Montana fine, 33a36; fine medium, 
32a33; medium, 31a33; Wyoming and Utah fine, 
30a34; fine medium, 30a31; medium, 29a30, 

For foreign wool there has been a strong de- 
mand, manufacturers showing a disposition 
where they can do soto lay in as heavy stocks 
of Australian as possiblein anticipation of the 
higher tariff rates. Values have stiffened per- 
ceptibly, and dealers show a disposition to hold 
wool for any advance the tariff program might 
bring about. Cape wools have also been in- 
quired for and carpet wools are reported as 
more active. The London sales did not open as 
strongly as some expected, the opening being 
rather weak, butsince the arrival of the Ameri- 
can buyers and the increase in competition 
prices have stiffened abroad, 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions as follows: 

Cents. 
20a .. 
17a 18 
18a 19 


Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece 
Mhioand Pennsylvania X 

Ohioand Pennsylvania XX............04 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 
Michigan X 

Michigan No. 1.........+.06% 

Combing TO, Bovcsccceccsevcece 

Combing No. 2 

Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing 
Kentucky and Ind. -blood combing 
Missouri }-blood combing 

Missouri }-blood combing 

Delaine, Ohio fine 

Delaine, Michigan fine 

Territory fine staple. .....(scoured)...... 
Territory fine medium staple “* 
Territory medium staple..... 
Territory fine 

Territory fine medium.............s+05 


Territory med 

Georgia 

Texasspring medium, 12 mos., (scoured)... { 
Texas spring fine, 12 mos........... weg : 
Texas spring fine, 6 to8 mos ° 
‘Texas spring medium, 6 to 8 mos..* 
Texas fall - 
Kentucky }-blood clothing 

Kentucky -blood clothin 

Unwashed fine Ohio and Michigan 
Unmerchantable Ohio 

Unmerchantable Michigan.......... éaneee 
Lambs su 

Super pul 

Extra pulled..... piadéokuveteenses Resdneeeed 
Western SUpCr...-..seceeeecees rerTerer ity . 
Californiaspring... 

California fall... 

Oregon east 

Oregon fancy. ...... 

Oregon fine valley .... 

Oregon medium valley 


Australian, Port Philip. 
= Adelaide 
New Zealand clothing 
= “  eross-bred fine 


Cape 
Carpe 
“ 


“ 
ow 
“ 
“ 
% 
. 
“ 
“ 


Donskoi bi is a 
onskoi combing ........ . al7 
East India 

Georgian 

Khorassan 
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New YORK, Jan. 30.—The market this week 
has again failed to develop anything in the way 
of feature that may be considered new or 
practical. Discussions covered pretty much 
the same general lines presented for some 
time past, and nothing that reflects an 
material expansion inthe demand. All in all it 
has been a quiet week again, with pretty much 
all direct calls simply perfunctory in character 
and special effortsio place supplies rarely prov- 
ing successful. It is a common report that 
manufacturers rarely have fault to find with 
the quality and assortment of wool offered 
them on the valuation, and in cxplanation of 
their indifferent attitude lay everything to the 
unpropitious condition of the goods market. 
Local holdings of wool are firm, and one rea- 
son why more deals are not consummated ts 
the present lack of available supplies in this 
market. A good demand for quarter blood 
Territories is occasionally repo with 
business mainly done in medium grades of 
domestic wools. The clothing wools are at pre- 
sent the most difficult to manage, because they 
practically have no direct demand at all, the 
attention of buyers cernring mainly upon the 
staple combing grades, which secure the 
steadiest consumption and make the lightest 
proportion of available stocks. 

ILADELPHI Jan. 30.—The market dur- 
ing the it week has been deciledly more 
active. presentatives of half a dozen or 
more of the big New England miils, and twoor 
three buyers from large mills in other sections, 
have been in the market, in addition to the 
local and near-by manufacturers. Demand 
has been stimulated by the prospect of con- 
gressional action on the tariff at an early date 


and not by any im t 
cométtion: ve the provement in the | + ay 


the inflation of’ sellers’ views; which it is felt is 
certain to follow actual legislation. The mar- 
ket is stronger, but it is difficult to induce buy- 
ersto pay any material advance. They have 
paid jalc. more than they had been ing to 
per. a Fortnight ago. but not more than most 
ho se held biehes and ~~ = aes 
could have been wt -- 
able to 

the week. smal 

whose ms has 7. 
mediate Tremeuts, have not 
toanyextent. =i eg 


roe 





Grain and Provisions. 


CurIcaco, Feb. 10—May wheat was offered 
at the start at 76fa76}, against 77} at the close 
yesterday. This eariy weakness was broug 
about chiefly by the failure of the Liverpool 
market to respond to "sad he 


¥ vance re, 
onde the —— enerous snow falls over 
the Winter w t t. The supposed vity 
of the European political situation received no 
contirmation from the action of the foreign 
markets. Even English consols, always sensi- 
tive to war rimors, showed no change, and 
traders therefore paid but little attention to the 
disquieting reports. But r the first fuw 
opening sales no more was offered at the de- 
cline. olders of important lines of long 
wheat were evidently more inclined to buy 
more at the concession in price than to part 
with any, the consequ of which was a 
quick reversal of the opening course of the 
market. Later news also favored the buyers. 
‘Minneapolis wired that millers were active buy- 
ersof cash wheat. It was said that thesupply of 
wheat in the Northwest was not sufficient to 
permit the mills to run to the extent they did 
ast year, whilethe demand for tlour was said 
to increasing. late cables indicated 
that the early weakness in Liverpool had been 
recovered, and this was a helping factor; an- 
other bullish influence was the report from 
rbohm, showing that wheat stocks in Europe 
ang | decreased over 5,000,000 bushéls in Janu- 
ary, instead of 1,700,000 bushels, as reported by 
the Liverpool corn trade news. 

The bulls stuck to their recent program 
until from 76$ at the opening, May got up to 
77 The latter proved the dumping place for 
as much long wheat as could be disposed of 
without breaking all the pegs in the market. 
The speculative crowd was apparently over- 
loaded, and finding the demand falling, made 
an effort to unload. Their offerings were suflici- 
ent to break the market, slowly at first, but 
more rapidly near the end of the session. May 
was finally forced down to 76ja76}, and closed 
oer at 76}. : 

The following shows the range in prices: 

Open. High. Low. Close. 
WHEAT— ” . 


768 


72k 


24 
25 


17} 
18t 


Pe 3 
#8 &s 


oo 


3.8 
3. 


2 oF 
8.97 


> & 


New York, Feb. 10.—A lack of speculative 
support remains the leading characteristic of 
the cotton market at this point. Discouraged 
holders were very active sellers. For atime 
the market made a stubborn stand, but gave 
way under local pressure following unsatis- 
factory cables, larger receipts at the ports, 
and private wires predicting a movement over- 
running original calculations for the rest of 
the week. Local bears become aggressive and 
a decline of 7al2 points was seen at the weakest 
interval, with the market finally steady ata 
net loss of 7a10 points, and sales of 175,700 bates. 
yy of further larfe sales of print cloths 
at Fall River helped the market for a time. 

The following shows the range of prices: 

. High. Low. Close. 
6.85 6.76 6.77 
6.87 6.83 6.83 
6.99 6.89 6.91 


SOR eerie reve 7.08 6.96 6.96 


Apples in Wisconsin. 

The majority of the apple orchards 
of the State are located in the Counties 
Waupaca, Rock, Walworth, Lafayette, 
and Kewaunee, although there are fine 
orchards in 19 other Counties. Of the 
apple trees in the State 88 per cent. 
belong to 27 varieties, of which Olgen- 
burgh (Duchess), Wealthy, Fameuse, 
Longfield, McMahon, Whitney No. 20, 
Haas (Horse apple), Tolman Sweet, 
Tetofski, and Golden Russet are most 
cultivated. Of these 10 varieties but 
three are of Russian origin, which shows 
conclusively that there is much to be 
hoped for from the hardiest native 
varieties. The varieties Oldenburgh, 
Tetofski, Tolman Sweet, Haas, and 
Fameuse are most resistant to cold in 
the order given, . As regards productive- 
ness, Oldenburgh, Longfield, Wealthy, 
Fameuse and Haas lead in the order 
given, while Oldenburgh, Fameuse, 
Wealthy, Haas, McMahon, and Ben 
Davis sell best in market. A large 
number of the correspondents reported 
having sprayed their apple trees, and 
the majority of those who did so found 
the results beneficial. As regards keep- 
ing the orchards in grass or giving them 
clean cultivation, 61 correspondents rec- 
ommended keeping the soil constantly 
cultivated and usually growing some 
crop, while 62 would seed the orchard 
to grass after the trees are of bearing 
age. The vast majority of correspond- 
ents were in favor of planting Wis- 
consiu-grown trees, while 
answers reported better success with 


Eastern-grown trees. 


The codling moth was reported the 
most serious enemy of apples, but bor- 
ersl, bark-lice, tent caterpillars, canker- 
worms, and leaf-rollers have been in- 
jurious to a small extent. 


PERSONAL. 





Col. A. P. Alford, the trotting-horse breed- 
er, of Lexington, Ky., assigned Jan. 25. 
His assets and liabilities are not stated. It 
is estimated that he is worth $50,000. His 
largest indorses are Lieut.-Gov. M. C. Alford 
and his father, Cary Alford. 


A Big Corn Crop. 

During the past few years farming has been 
unprofitable in almost all parts of the coun- 
try, so that it is now important that farmers 
should look around for some manner of in- 
creasing their profit, and as most of our 
readers grow more or less corn, we are sure 
that any information which will tend to 
making this crop more productive will be of 
interest to them. 

Last Spring $500 were offered in prizes for 
the largest crop of corn grown on one acre in 
any part of the United States. Twenty-three 
different varieties of corn entered .into the 
competition, but it is a singular fact that the 
largest crops reported were of the Iowa Silver 
Mine Corn, a new variety which was intro- 
duced last year. It was an Iowa farmer who 
won the first prize on a crop of 202 bushels 
and 50 poundsof corn in the ear, which, when 
shelled, amounted to 215 bushels. This is, 
by far, the largest crop of corn ever grown in 
any of the corn-producing States, and with one 
exception the largest crop ever grown in the 
world. In Arkansas this same variety yielded 
188 bushels, in Nebraska and Ohio 135 bush- 
els, and in Texas 128 bushels. These yields 
were attested to as having been grown on ex- 
actly one acre of ground, carefully measured, 
and the reports were verified and proven to be 
correct. 

For more full information in regard to this 
most wonderfully large yield, address the 
Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, Iowa, who will 
send copy of their large illustrated catalogue 
to all who mention this paper when writing 
to them. Prizes aggregating nearly $1,000 
are offered for the largest crop of corn grown 
in 1897. You cannot afford to plant ordinary 
varieties and get an ordinary crop this year. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Ie Harper’s Weekly for Feb. 6th, John 
Kendrick Bangs will begin a new serial, ‘* The 
Pursuit of the Houseboat,’’ a clever sequel to. 
his amusing , *The Houseboat on the 
Styx.” It will be illustrated by Peter 
Newell, and will run for about three months. 
Rapid Transit in New York is the subject of 
a profusely-illustrated article, giving the 
latest details of the plans prepared by the 
engineer, Mr. Parsons, adopted by the 
Rapid Transit issi A brief ac- 








‘| eount of Nansen’s adventures in reaching the 


but four | 
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ing volume, and strikingly illustrated by T. 
e Thuistrup, will be an important-tontiine ak: 
the number. Col. George E. Waring, jr., 
Me Sage ones his articles on 
with a iption of the methods employed. 
in Brussels: Hon. Carl Schurz will oa 5 
se 


with the current number to contribute'a 
articles on important political sub- 


of signed 

_The February number of Harper’s Maga- 
zine will open with an article on the “ Coro- 
natjon,’’ written by Richard Harding Davis, 
and illustrated by R. Caton Woodville. Both 
writer and artist witnessed the splendid cere- 
monies at Moscow from the standpoint of 
oflicial visitors—Mr. Woodville with a royal 
commission from Queen Victoria, and Mr. 
Davis as the representative of Harper's Maga- 
zine. Both are at their best in reproducing» 
the gorgeous spectacle, and the result will 
stand as the final account of the most impos- 
ing state ceremony of modern times. 


Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. N., will con- 
tribute to the March number of Harper’s an 
article entitled ‘‘ Preparedness for War,”’ in 
which he will both urge the view that our 
consistent enforcement of the Monroe Dée- 
trine involves greater probability of conflict 
with European powers, and outline a scheme 
for defense by sea. 

William Black contributes to the number 
of Harper's Round Tuble dated Feb. 9 an ar- 
ticle (reminiscent of his own boyhood): en- 
titled ‘‘A Mild Day in ’48."’ Other contrib- 
utors to the same number are: John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Ellen Douglas Deland, Franklin 


Matthews, J. Harry Adams, and James 
Barnes, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February is 
an entertaining number containing, ‘* When 
Kossuth Rode up Broadway,’’ Parke God- 
win ; “The People of Dickens—LI.—Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness ’’—Charles 
Dana Gibson; ‘A Quilting Bee in Our Vil- 
lage, Mary E. Wilkins; ‘The Woman by 
the Railway,’’ John Lambert Payne: “The 
Burglar Who Moved Paradise »—I11.—drawe 
ing by W. L. Taylor—Herbert D. Ward ; 
**Women Pensioners of the Revolution,” 
Clifford Howard ; ‘‘The Most Famous Cook 
in America,’ illustrated by recent photo- 


graphs, Mrs. Talcott Williams; ‘A Page at 
* Max von Binzer ; “* This 


the Berlin Court,’ 

Country of Ours’’?—-XIV.—the Legislative 
Branch, the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives; drawings by H. B. Wechsler—Hon. 
Benjamin Harrison ; ‘Daughters of Our 
Presidents,” illustrated by tne :rost recent 
photographs, various contributors; ‘*The 
Origin of Our Popular Songs, William George 
Jordan ; “A Pair of Lovers in Mexico ’— 
drawing by Irving R. Wiles—Edward Page 
Gaston. The editorials, book notes, and 
various departments are, as usual, interesting, 

A particularly bright and attractive num- 
ber of Frank Leslie's Popular Month/y is that 
for February. It has a long list of good 
articles and capital short stories, and almost 
everything is illustrated. The opening paper 
isa sketch of “ Life in Russia,” by Sophie 
Friedland, describing a month’s visit at a 
Little Russian country house. There is an 
excellent article on ‘* The University of Penn- 
sylvania,’’ by Dr. Lewis R. Harley, forming 
the fourth paper in the Month/y’s series on 
** American Universities and Colleges,’’ which 
has previously treated of Yale, Cornell and 
Bryn Mawr.—Frank  Leslie’s Publishing 
House, New York. Price 25 cents; $3.00 a 
year. 

The Gentleman Farmer is the name of @ 
new magazine, published in the Manhattan 
Building, Chicago, It is well gotten up and 
finely illustrated. Price 15 cents, or $1.50 a 
year. 


Home and Country for February is full of 
good reading matter and fine illustrations, 
Published at 66 Center street, New York, 
Price 10 cents. , 

O. W. Clapp & Company, Incorporated, 
New York City, with offices in the Mills 
Building, has been organized under the laws 
of the State of New York, with an author- 
ized capital of $300,000, for the purpose of 
trading in stocks, grain, cotton, and provisions, 
with ample facilities for the prompt transae- 
tion of all business which may be intrusted te 
them. Private wire connections with the 
principal cities in the East and West, and 
close relations to important interests, enable 
them to give early any valuable information. 


To attempt to present to the reader an idea 
of the contents of The Tribune Almanae 
for 1897 is as difficult as to enumerate all the 
topics of general interest the American peo- 
ple talked about in 1896 and are going te 
talk about in 1897. What is it that you may 
wish to know in a political or statistical 
way? Insome shape or other you will find 
it in thisadmirable and accurate compendium 
of facts, politics and figures. There are cer- 
tajn standard tables of latest statistics and 
election returns which everyone expects in 
an almanac. The Tribune Almanac has them 
all, and, in addition, a variety of concise 
statements, summing up the past year’s 
history in important matters, such as the 
story of the Venezuelan dispute, the Cuban 
Revolution, President Cleveland’s bond issue, 
the censure of Mr. Bayard, and so on. For 
accuracy, completeness and thorough com- 
prehension of what the American peuple need 
in the way of data for ready reference, The 
Tribune Almanac has always been standard 
and has no superior. Price 25 cents a copy. 


Catalogs. 


L. L. Olds’s Seed Catalog, Clinton Rock, 
Wis. 

Wholesale price list of strawherries, grapes, 
etc. ‘Thompson’s Sons, Rio Vista, Va. 

Catalog for 1897 of Storrs and Harrison Co,, 
Painesville, O. 

Catalog of Flowers, Roses, Seeds and 
Plants from Alfred F. Conard, West Grove, 
Pa. 

Annual Catalog of Harry N. 
seedsman, Decatur, Mich. 

Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1897. ‘The 
Plain Truth About Seeds.”” Published by 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphiaf Pa. 

Catalog of Home Grown Seeds, by Jas. H. 
Gregory & Sons, Marblehead, Mass. 


The handsome Catalogue of S. L. Allen & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the 
best agricultural implements on the market4 
is received, 

By glancing through the pamphlet may 
be seen that they are offering several new 
Planet Jr. tools this season, the most inte 
esting being perhaps the No. 5 and No. 4 bil 
and row Garden Seed Duills, Fertilizer anc Pea 
Drill, special Horse Hoe for beet cultivation, 
and two new Combined Two-Horse Cultiva- 
tors. 

In getting ont new goods during the past 
year, they have not overlooked the standard 
Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Culti- 
vators, Celery Hillers and Potato Diggers, 
but have spared no ‘effort to keep them 
stronger, better made, better finished and 
capable cf a greater variety of work than 
anything of this sort on the market. 

The catalogue is free to any of our readers 
on receipt of postal card request. 

You cannot garden properly nor get good 
results unless you fully understand the 
different machines catalogued, and it will 
pay you to get acquainted with them. 

ou rane 


Hammond, 


Reid’s Nurseries. 

E. W. Reid’s Nurserics, Bridgeport, Obie, 
have issued their catalogue for 1897. 

It is handsomely gotten up gnd is charao- 
teristic of the progressive work done by Mr. 
Reid toward having the very best of every- 
thing in his catalogue. It is complete in every 
department and very useful for reference by 
planters and others growing nursery stock. 

New and special varieties are shown of 
strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, cur- 
rants, and many other fruits, garden plants, 
nuts and nut trees and trees for ornamental 

fully described. 
me This is a of the best firms in i — 
dealing in this clase of stock, and you ca 
always depend on jnst and fair treatment. 

‘The catalogue is sent free on 
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— THE GARDEN. 


Phayer's Berry Bulletin for February. 
THE FARMER'S GARDEN. 


Plan the berry garden as carefully as 
would any farm building. Start 
right, and you save time in preparing 
the soil, in setting the plants, in cultiva- 
tion, and in all the details of the work. 

Make a complete drawing or plan of 
the new garden, and work “to this plan 
in 4 regular, systematic way. 

Take a piece of heavy paper, or a 
clean, smooth board, and draw 1 Ustraight 
lines one inch apart and 25 inches 
long. 
of plants seven feet apart. Now d?aw 
cross lines one-half inch apart the en- 
tire length of plat, making just 50 cross 
lines. 

The intersection of each cross line 
with the long lines represents the exact 
poiut where plants should be set. 

This requires just 50 plants to the 
row, the plants 34 feet apart in the row 
and rows 175 feet long. 
~ Set strawberry plants just half this 
distance each way, 21 inches apart in 
the mew and rows 34 feet apart. 

Make a selection of the varieties you 
want, the number of each variety and 
the rows they are to occupy. 

Write name of berry and number of 
plants on the line selected, This plan 
requires one-quarter acre of ground, 
and will furnish a liberal supply of 
berries throughout the season for a large 
family. Every farmer should have 
such a garden. 

Long, straight rows are easily 
closely cultivated by horse or 
cultivator. 

Fifty plants to the row may be pur- 
chased at 100 rates, thus saving in price 
of plants. Uniform and exact setting 
adds to beauty of garden and interest 
of grower. 

The varieties to be selected depend 
much on soil, location, manner of 
cultivation, taste of grower, and other 
surroundings. 











and 


your locality if tested there, otherwise 
standard varieties that have done well 
over a large extent of country. 

Order direct from responsible grow- 
ers, thus being sure of good plants at 
moderate prices. High-priced novelties 
are generally disappointing. 

The following varieties are recom- 
mended as doing well in most localities. 
The kinds and number for each row 
will give you early and late varieties, 
coming in -succession during the season : 

Ist row. 50 Blackberries—25 Bri- 
ton, 25 Snyder. 

2d row. 50 Black Raspberries— 
25 Ohio or Older, 25 Nemaha or Gregg. 

3d row. 50 Raspberries—25 Pal- 
mer, 25 Shaffer (purple.) 

4th row. 50 Red Raspberries—25 
Marlboro, 25 Cuthbert. 

5th row. 50 
Dutch, 25 Victoria. 

6th row. 25 White Grape Currants, 
25 Gooseberries—Downing and Hough- 
ton. 

7th row. 





Currants—25 


Red 


100 Warfield Strawberries. 


74 row. 100 Michel’s Early Straw- 
serries. 

8th row. 100 Haverland Straw- 
berries. 

84 row. 100 Bederwood Straw- 
berries. 


9th row. 100 Crescent Strawberries. 

94 row. 100 Parker Earl or Gandy 
Strawberries. 

10th row. 18 Grapes—More’s Early, 
Worden, Delaware, Brighton, and Con- 
cord. 

As soon as ground is free from frost 
prepare it thoroughly. Extra care in 
preparing ground is essential. 

Stake off the rows and set plants by 
line, following the plan exactly. You 
will then have plants true to name, and 
on your plat a complete record for 
future reference—M. A. ‘THAYER, 


Sparta, Wis. 





Pedigree Strawberry Plants. 

Pedigree plants or animals are those 
having a known line of ancestry—pre- 
sumably good ancestry. 

New varieties of strawberries originate 
from seed sown by man or nature. A 
variety thus originated propagates itself 
by means of runners which grow out 
from an old plant, take root and form 
young plants. A pedigree strawberry 
_— as I use the term, means usually, 

ut not always, one of the above kinds 

(for the ancestry of some of the best 

varieties is not known) which has been 

still further improved by repeatedly 
selecting plants noted for general ex- 
cellence as fruit bearers, from whose 
runners young plants are obtained to set 

__ all new fields. 
From these young plants—the most 
" S=excellent ones—are again in fruiting time 

“pelecteT the most excellent ones, and so 

“on indefinitely. But the berries should 

not be allowed to remain on these plants 
“an hour longer than is necessary to 

prove the fruitfulness and general ex- 
eellence of the plant. The berries 
should always be pulled off before they 

Fipen or the seeds mature, which is the 

ss so exhausting to the = 

Jt is denied that this selection does 

any good at all, and asserted that oné 

plant of any given variety is just as 
as any other plant of that variety. 

t- the assertion is erroneous I know 
from actual and repeated tests. I have 

Jong followed this plan of selection and 

that it does tell strongly in the 

vement of a variety, provided of 

_ @ourse that it is intelligently and per 

_fistently carried out. In fact, improve- 

ment jin plant or animal can come in 
_ other way. 


‘al any given variety is equally good 

_ Ro matier how the one may have been 

td to run down by neglect nor the 

bred up by careful selection and 
is an error and an error of 

ty harmful kind. 

is as erroneous as to hold that one 


or strain of Jersey cows is as good 


These lines to represent 10 rows | 








| the 
hand | 


Select varieties known to do well in | 


To assert that every strawberry plant | 





as any other herd or strain, although 
one might have been highly and 
judiciously fed’ and bred from only the | 
best cows, and the other herd or ‘strain | 


had heen starved and bred trom scrubs | 


for 20 generations. 
The fact is that all vuricties of straw- 


berry plants as soon as originated begin | 
It may be | 
slow, but it is sure, and almest inevitably | 


a gradual process of change. 


tends to deterioration. 

My plan is to arrest and even tosome 
extent reverse this process of deteriora- 
tion by raising young pladts from old | 
plants of conspicuous merit and from no | 
others—O. W. Biacnxauy, Kittrell, 
N. C. 


—.s_- 
Climbing Cutworms. 


The New York Experiment Station | 


has been making an exhaustive study of 
these pests, which have the habit of 


spending the day in the ground at the | 


bases of trees and at night ascending 
the trunks and feeding upon the buds 
and leaves until nearly daylight. A 
large variety of shade and fruit trees 
are attacked by climbing cutworms, as 
are also small-fruits, grapevines, and | 
various flowers, especially roses and 
chrysanthemums, Among fruit trees, 
peaches have experienced most damage, 
perhaps because of their being exten- 
sively grown on the sandy soils where | 
cutworms flourish bést. A list is given | 
of 12 species of cutworms that have 
been noted as possessing the climbing | 
habit, and it is believed that other | 
species would assume it under favorable | 
conditions. The greatest damage to peach | 
trees has occurred along the shore of 
Lake Ontario, where in some instances 
attack of cutworms have been so 
severe that on still nights their feeding 
has produced a distinctly audible nip- 
ping sound. Each cutworm destroys 
several buds in a night, and when a 
number of caterpillars ascend a young 
tree it is soon killed or 
stroyed and stunted. 
are few the branches are often girdled 
through the bark being gnawed. Dur- 
ing the daytime these cutworms bury 
themselves in the sand about an inch 
below the surface, usually within a radi- 
us of a foot from the base of a tree. 
As many as 50 cutworms have been 
found at one time on a year-old tree 
and 220 on a two-year-old tree. 

The results of numerous experiments 
carried on at the Station for preventing 
the ravages of cutworms are cited. 
Trapping the moths by means of sweet 
traps and trap lanterns is believed to in- 
volve more labor and expense than the 
results repay, besides destroying num- 
bers of beneficial insects, especially 
parasites. To combat climbing cut- 
worms, clean cultivation is advised, to 
keep out entirely all weeds and grasses 
upon which the eggs are laid and the 
young cutworms feed. Clean cultiva- 
tion for two or three months after the 
middle of July, and the growing of 
some garden or field crop in or near 
peach orchards to attract the moths and 
thus prevent them ‘from attacking the 
trees, are suggested. To prevent the 
worms from getting to the buds the 
painting of the trunks of the trees with 
“ Raupenleim,” “ Dendrolene,” or some 
other sticky caterpillar lime has proved 
quite effective. 

The mechanical devices which have 
been looked upon with favor are collars 
of stiff, smooth paper pulled out in fun- 
nel shape at the bottom and collars of 
cotton batting, a band of batting four 
or five inches wide being bound at its 
bottom around the tree and the top then 
pulled over in the shape of an inverted 
funnel. This has proved an effective 
barrier against cutworms, and is not 
readily matted down by rain. 

For killing climbing cutworms jarring 
them from the trees at night on to sheets 
and digging them out of the ground 
during the day, although tedious meth- 
ods, have proved profitable. Poisoned 
baits of fresh foliage sprayed with Paris 
green and a moistened mixture of bran 
and Paris green were eagerly eaten by 
the cutworms, which died in a few hours, 
in some cases 90 per cent. being killed. 
In gardens it is recommended that the 
advent of the cutworms be prevented by 
plowing deep furrows around the patches 
to be protected, and that such destruct- 
ive measures as spraying with Paris 
green, hand picking, and the use of 
poisoned baits be employed. For grass 
lands and field crops 4 short rotation of 
crops, leaving fields but a short time in 
sod, is believed to be the best method of 
protection known at the present time. 


"Currants. 

For propagation of currauts the cut- 
tings method is preferred, the cuttings to 
be made from ripe, hard wood in the 
Fall, stripped of their foliage if need 
be, and*either planted at once, if early 
in the season, or tied in bunches and 
buried about six inches deep in the 
earth until Spring, with the buds upward 
to keep the top buds dormant. In this 
case the cuttings may be set out as soon 
as the ground is fit to work in the Spring. 
The soil for growing cuttings should be 
rich, well drained, and thoroughly 
pulverized, and the cuttings should be 
placed in long trenches with the top 
buds just above the surface. Strong 
one-year-old plants are regarded as the 
most desirable for setting. Directions 
are given for propagation by layers and 
from seed, the latter method to be used 
when it is desired to originate new 
varieties. 

Currants may be planted either in 
fields to. themselves or in vinoyasdp 


its growth de- | 
Where the buds | 
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| be ‘tween the trellises: The distance 
between the bushes varies with the vigor 
of each variety, but about four feet apz art 
in six-foot rows is considered a good | 
prac tice. 
Annual 


fertilizing with barnyard 
manure and some commercial fertilizer 


The McKinley Ratzs to Be Restored. 





is considered necessary, and clean, 
shallow cultivation should be given 
until the end of Summer. Pruning in 
either bush- or tree-form is regarded as 
preferable to allowing old canes to re- 
| main on the plauts 


———— 


Take Care of the Foundlings. 
| Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Many 
years ago, in plowing in my orchard, a 
small seedling strawberry plant was on 
' the point of being turned under, but I 
isaved it. It was what became the 
famous Capt. Jack, which is still re- 

tained by many successful growers. 
| I tried to grow the Cuthbert raspberry 
' for 10 years, with very poor success; 80 
much so that I routed out the whole row. 
A few years ago, while cleaning up a 
| little gully, I noticed a seedling raspberry 
plant, which was kept and nursed. 
| Strong canes grew up in 1895, and in 
| 1896 the little clump gave me more 
| berries than the original row 50 feet 
| long ever gave, I had no Cuthberts to 
‘compare with, but from recollections 
| consider it exactly like the Cuthbert, 
‘from which it must be a seedling, the 
| seeds being carried there by the birds. 
| It is hardy, which the other was not. 
| Quite a number of plants are now ready 
| to set out, and if it continues to do as 
well as it did the past season, it will be 
valuable. Many of our finest fruits are 
accidental productions; hence the advice 
to give them a chance.—S. MILLER, 
Bluffton, Mo. 
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Growing Cabbage Plants. 

When a large number of plants is re- 
quired, it is cheaper to grow them than 
to buy them at 25 cents the hundred. 
Five cents’ worth of seed will produce 
1,000 plants, and, as there is no need to 
set them out until July for Winter use, 
there is plenty of time to grow them in 
the open ground. 

Soja Beans. 

The Vermont Station reports: Soja 
beans, green and black medium varieties, 
were grown in 1893, as well as in 1894, 
and proved satisfactory each year. No 
other leguminous hoed crop which we 
have grown has given us better returns 
in tonnage of green fooder, dry matter, 
or protein. The green variety this year 
yielded at the rate of six and one-half tons 
green fodder, two tons dry fodder, and 
nearly a quarter of a ton of protein to 
the acre. The crop was poorer in pro- 
tein than last year’s growth. Although 
good growths were made of hairy and 
Spring vetches, with and without oats, 
our experience with these crops for sev- 
eral years does not lead us to consider 
them equal to peas and oats. Serra- 
della yielded about a ton of dry matter 
to the acre. We recommend it as a 
promising forage crop. 








Kafir Corn. 

I had a very fair opportunity to test 
Kafir corn last year, as to drouth and all, 
and I cannot see that it possesses any 
advantages in any respect over our 
common corn, either for grain or forage, 
and for the latter it is not nearly so 
satisfactory to me as sorghum. Sor- 
ghum is a tenderer plant to eat than 
Kafir corn, and stock like it better, 
either when green or dried. It may be 
that in the sand and where there is no 
rain Kafir corn may be just the thing, 
but in any part of God’s country there 
are other plants that are better, in my 
way of thinking —Cuas. Devine, Iowa. 





The Improvement of Unproductive 
Black Soils. 


The unproductive areas of deep, black 
humus soils known as “bogus” lands 
occurring in central and northern Indiana, 
and which in many cases “ were formerly 
marshes or the bottoms of old ponds,” 
showed on chemical examination none 
of the characteristics usually assigned 
as the cause of unproductiveness. 
Experiments on two farms during four 
years indicate that the use of kainit and 
straw temporarily improved the drain- 
age, and thus increased the productive- 
ness of these soils. A system of drain- 
age which taps the water-bearing gravel 
underlying the humus soil and lowers 
the water level to at least 40 inches by 
removing the cause of unproductiveness 
insures permanent improvement. 





The Best Farmers’ Paper. 

Epiror AMERICAN Faker: In 
renewing my subscription to Tur AMER- 
10AN Farmer I desire to say I read 
several agricultural journals, and while 
I have no desire to disparage any I must 
say I consider Tore AMERICAN FarMeER 
superior to any of them. 

Especially am I pleased with the bold 
and fearless stand it takes upon the 
question of protection to the American 
farmer and to all other American indus- 
tries. 

In conclusion I desire to say to those 
old Union veterans who desire to make 
a home in the South that this section of 
south Florida can offer them inducements 
superior to any other section in the 
South. 

If any of the old comrades desire any 
information respecting this section, and 
will write to me for the same, I will 
answer promptly and fully——E. D. 
Lorxa, jrandon, Fla. 
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IS AN EMULSION of butter. You don’t need 

to be told that milk is an easier food than butter. 
Scott’s Emulsion is an easier food than cod-liver oil. It is 
half digested; almost ready to enter the blood and 
make tissue, nerve and bone. It is 
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| Kinley act, whichsimposed duties on 
_ horses, mules, cattle, hogs, sheep and 
| other live animals, not “specially pro- 


THE AGRICULTURAL SCHEDULE. 





The Republicansxon the Ways and 
Means Committee have decided to restore 
McKinley rates all along on agricultural 
products, particularly on those coming 
irom Canada, and age making the rates 
specific instead of ady valorem, thus cor- 
responding with the McKinley act. 

The first five patagraphs in the Me- 


vided for, were all consolidated in one 
paragraph in the Wilson law, and these 
animals put under a duty of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. The McKinley classi- 
fication rates will be restored, with the 
exception of cattle, where the rate will 
not be quite so high as-it was in the 
McKinley act, and still will be much 
greater than under the Wilson law. 
Cattle under the McKinley act, when 
more than one year old, paid a duty 
of $10 per head, and less than one year 
old $2 per head. Under the 20 per 
cent. duty of the Wilson law, cattle 
have been coming into this country in a 
way greatly to injure the American 
growers. 

The report of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture recently sent to Congress shows 
that 219,814 Mexican cattle were im- 
ported and inspected during the last 
year. From Canada there were, accord- 
ing to the same report, 317,038 sheep 
am ported. 

Under the McKinley act in 1892 
there were only 2,169 cattle imported 
into this country altogether, compared 
with 219,814 imported from Mexico 
alone during the last year. This enor- 
mous increase in the importation of 
cattle is a great iajury to American 
growers, and a stop will be put to a con- 
siderable extent by a partial restoration 
of the McKinley rate of duty and mak- 
ing it specific. This is an illustration 
how farmers and cattle-growers have 
been injured by the new tariff law. 

The 317,038 sheep that came in from 
Canada, to say nothing of the Cana- 
dian wool that came in free and mutton 
is a further illustration of the injury to 
the farmer, under the new law. There 
were $3,300,000 worth of live animals 
brought into the United States last year 
under the Wilson law, and this, notwith- 
standing the fact,that these animals 
were valued in many cases at half the 
value put upon similat animals in 1892. 





PROTECTION TO SUGAR. 


There Will Be No, Bounties, But a 
Specific Duty. 








The question ofrwhat shall be done 
with sugar in the nexttariff, and wheth- 
er or not a bounty shall be paid, has 
not yet been takem 1p, but the proba- | 
bilities are that no‘bounties will be au- 
thorized by the reportef the Ways and 
Means Committee. * The duty on sugar 
will be retained, that’ much has heen 
settled, and the rates will be made specific. 

Under the present law, raw sugar is 
persistently undervalued. The duty is 
40 per cent. ad valorem, and the value 
of the imports is so large that the saving 
by undervaluation of a small percentage 
of the duty is an immense gain to the 
importer, the sugar trust. 

In Great Britain sugar is admitted 
free, and therefore there is no reason for 
undervaluation. The average price of 
refining sugar inyported into Great 

sritain for the 12 months beginning 

July, 1895, and ending with June, 
1896, was $2.45 per 100 pounds. For 
the same tonths the average price for 
the same grade of sugar imported in the 
United States was $2.14 per 100 pounds. 
The difference, 31 cents per 100 pounds, 
appears to be a small matter, but upon 
an importation of 2,000,000 tons, the 
total undervaluation is $12,400,000, 
and the saving"to the sugar trust in cus- 
toms duties, $4,960,000. 

In revising the customs tariff, the 
temptation to defraud the revenue will 
be eliminated as much_as possible, in jus- 
tice to the honest importer, the home pro- |, 
ducer, and the Government. 


The Louisiana Sugar Men. 

The sugar-growers of Louisiana are 
in Washington again for a further large 
appropriation for bounties. The last 
Congress appropriated $5,000,000 to 
pay bounties claimed to have been 
earned before the Wilson law was 
passed. Although the Secretary of the 
Treasury paid that money out pro rata, 
it did not prove sufficient by $1,048,000 
to pay all the claims filed with the 
Treasury. ‘This additional sum is now 
asked for. 

It is doubtful if the money is allowed 
by the Committee on Appropriations. 
In fact, it is almest certain that under 
the present condition of the Treasury 
the money will not be appropriated. As 
Louisiana furnished yotes to pass the 
bill repealing the }oupty, and has sent 
Members of Congress to Washington to 
fight all Republigaa tariff measures, it 
has not much of a;claim on the Repub- 
licans to appropriate..a million dollars 
for this purpose at this time. 

The Wilson tariff law could not have 
passed the Senate exeppt for Louisiana 
votes, and as the gk reasury is running 
rapidly behind, ag) it; has been doing 
ever since this lawidag which Louisiana 
is responsible, was grat upon the statute 
books, the bounty claim may have to, 
wait. 











Inspection of Cattle. 
The Committee on Agriculture has 
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To All Sick Women: 


I feel it my duty to publish the wonderful help Lydia E, Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound has been to me. 


I was like a crazy person; could not eat or sleep; there was no rest for 


Physicians examined me and said an operation was necessary. 


undergoing it, however, I determined to try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Compound. 
I am so glad I did, for it cured me. 


[ want this published throughout the land, so that all my suffering sisters 
may read, and if in any way affected with female troubles they may be in- 
duced by my sincere statement to try this wonderful Vegetable Compound 


Intelligent women no longer doubt the value 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
They openly acknowledge that it does posi- 
tively cure the multitude of painful ailments 
peculiar to women. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Liver Pills and Sanative Wash assist the 


The Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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““T am a Living 
Witness of the Won- 
Eifects of Lydia E. 


Pinkham’s Vegetable 
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2939 Washington Street, 
ROXBURY, Mass., April 20. 


Before 


I am a well woman now, and can do any 





Mrs. MARGARET BAMFORD. 


All Druggists sell it, 


Compound wonderfully. 
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nom ‘euinil thoroughly. ‘The rates 
slaughter-houses will pay are one cent 
per head ; microscopic inspection, three 
cents per piece. On the basis of last 
year’s inspection, this tax will net the 
Government $340,314:86, which will be 
applied toward the expense of the in- 
spection system. This tax will be 
placed on all meat intended for con- 
sumption as human food that is shipped 
from one State to another, or to foreign 
countries, but will not be imposed on 
meat intended for~consumption within 
the limits of the State in which it is 
slaughtered. 





THE AMERIGAN HOG ABROAD. 





The Exportation of Pork Products for 
the Year 1896. 

The exports of American hams 
amounted last year to 130,000,000 
pounds, valued at $12,000,000, and 
103,000,000 pounds of this total were 
sent to Great Britain. The other 
countries with which there was consider- 
able trade in American hams were 
Canada, Cuba and Belgium. 

The exports of bacon to Europe last 
year amounted to 425,000,000 pounds, 
of the value of $33,000,000. More 
than three-quarters of the product was 
sent to the United Kingdom, and 
“among other countries Brazil took an 
important place, which imports from 
this country 20,000,000 pounds, Ger- 
many following with 8,000,000, 
Canada with 7,000,000, Cuba with 
6,000,000 and France with 4,000,000. 

The exportation of lard is still an-| 
other important item of American com- 
merce, amounting last year to 510,000,- 
000 pounds, of the value -of $34,000,- 
000. In the consumption of this article 
of American export the supremacy of 
the United Kingdom is less marked 
than in hams and bacon, for although 
200,000,000 pounds, about 40 per cent. 
of the total, went to England, Germany 
was a consumer to the extent of 120,- 
000,000, or nearly 25 per cent. of the 
total. France followed with 32,000,- 
000, Cuba with 26,000,000, and Brazil 
with 13,000,000 pounds. In this partic- 
ular item of exports, as in other items, 
Cuba as a market for American pro- 
duce has lost its importance since the 
outbreak of the Cuban war, and 
furnishes each month a steadily dimin- 
ished market. 

The exportation of fresh beef amount- 
ed last year to 225,000,000 pounds, of 
the value of $19,000,000, and substanti- 
ally all of this, except an infinitesimal 
portion sent to the West Indies, was sent 
to Great Britain. 

Of the exportation of salted beef 
from the United States to foreign 
countries, one-half only was sent to the 
United Kingdom, the balance being 
distributed among the West Indian 
islands, Germany, Canada and South 
-American countries, the amount ex- 

to Cuba amounting to less than 
$1,500 worth in a year. 











st dein of Cuba, Porto Rico and Hayti, facture of cotton goods. The Japanese 
1,250,000, and Mexico, 1,800,000. The manufacturers, hé said, used to purchasa ~ 
United Kingdom, at the head of the | most of their cotton from India, but now © 
list in tallow, as in other articles of| they prefer Egyptian and American’ ~ 
product in the provision trade, took 18,- | cotton, and especially the staple grown 
000,000 pounds, or about 40 per cent. | in Texas, because it length are 
of the total American exportation. onal and is preferable for some lines” ‘ 
> of goods. He said that he had come» 
South to investigate the cotton trade ~~ 
parents and report to his Government — : 
{ upon the conditions as he found them, 
He is also investigating the question: 
of freights upon cotton, and during his. 
stay in New Orleans he called upon the- 
managers of the Illinois Central and 
Southern Pacific Railroads. The former 
takes cotton to Seattle by way of the 
Great Northern Railroad, where it is _ 
delivered to a Japanese line of steamers — 
running to that port. 








STUDYING OUR COTTON. 





The Japanese Minister is Making a 
Tour in the Cotton States. 


Mr. Toru Hoshi, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
Japan to the United States has been at 
Galveston with his retinue. When in- 
terviewed he said that his visit to the 
South was due to the fact that Japan is 
very extensively engaged in the manu- 
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Before buying any Seeds 
you should write a postal card for 
FOR 


URPEE'S FARM ANNUAL i897 Hi 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue 


A handsome new book,—tells the truth about 


The Best SEEDS that Grow! 


Important New Features for 1897. Hundreds of Tustrations, 
Choicest New Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers, painted from nature. 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW! oe sents 8 


fill more ra. 
than do any other seedsmen in the world. Will you join our army of customers? If so, —— * DA 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & co., POLARS ee PA. 


























Say the" main thing to do is to keep the stomach, liver and” bowels in. 
der if you want to live long and keep well, Good physicians say 
the us thing, tom. ‘The remedy called, 


RIPANS TABULES 


while not mysterious or miraculous in ‘its curative is a sim 
formula wae the best physicians peed angeny pont 
— Just little 


easy agg een 


bu quick toact. , 
_ Heartburn, sf macapan pe ry ng a 


contain exactly exactly what be would tell you to 
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ABOUT WOMEN. 


RS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
is sinking fast. 
* * * 
HERE IS AN OLD SAYING— 
however true it may be, or false, is 
not the question; there is an old saying 
that China is the land of flowers with- 
out scent, men without hearts, and women 
without souls. 
* * K 
HE STATISTICS SAY THAT 

mare women than men live to be a 
hundred years old, but the few men 
attain to greater age, after they’ve once 
passed the century mark, than do the 
women. 

* - * 

RS. HUNGERFORD—THE 
She wrote some 
27 love stories in 20 years. The Eng- 
lish-speaking women all over the world 
delight in her love stories, with their 
inevitable saucy heroines and grave, 
ilent heroes. Her first _ stories, 
“ Phyllis” and “Molly Bawn,” are the 
best. 

¢ k * * 
p-AST YEAR THE EMPRESS OF 

Germany ordered a brocade to be 
woven for her of the finest silk—white 
with a pattern of birds and flowers all 
over it. The raw silk itself in each 
yard was worth a hundred dollars, the 
entire cost being $125 a yard. When 
the silk was sent to the palace for the 
Empress’s approval she was so delighted 
with its beauty that she decided it would 
be a mistake to cut it up for a frock, 
and instead she used it for curtains, 
where the beautiful brocade shows to 
best advantage. 


# 


* + 


*“QURPRISING AS IT MAY SEEM, 


there are several widows of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers on our pension rolls, 
as well as seven truly daughters of the 
Revolution, who draw pensions for their 
“fathers’ services in Washington’s armies. 
The youngest of these pensioners has 
seen 76 Summers; most of them are 
Inasmuch 


121 years ago, the only explanation of 
these surviving widows is that they 
married men much older than them- 
selves; and indeed one who was only 21 
years old married, 52 years after the 
war, a soldier three quarters of a cen- 
tury old. 
* © x 

T IS GENERALLY ADMITTED, 
says a London exchange, that there 
a significance in names. Thus, Polly 


freghould be cheerful and lively ; no one 
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_ somewhat 


could imagine a silent and dull Polly. 
Sybil suggests softness and refinement, 
and Angelina sentimentality. Edith 
should be aristocratic, and Priscilla 
severe. Madeline is usually in novels a 


_well-bred automaton; she dresses ad- 


mirably, talks faultlessly, and acts be- 
Ruth should be simple, 
genuine, winning, full of modesty, and 
sterling to the core. Pauline is sup- 
posed to be lackadaisical, pretentious 
and somewhat romantic. A _ certain 
hothouse aroma lingers around Blanche 
and Bertha. They should be kept from 
the trials and troubles of a stormy 
world. Fanny and Kate are hoydenish 

somewhat scatter-brained. Mary 
is all that is good. Annie, gentle, 
graceful and good looking. Maud, 
reserved and aristocratic. 
Mable is a flirt. Eliza, plain but good. 


= Jane is good, serious, and improves on 


=. acquaintance. Ellen is not good look- 
~ fing, but what men call a thoroughly 
* nice girl. 


Dorothy, sweet, simple and 


= charming. Ethel, just an average girl 


> and no more. 


But, after all, a rose by 


. »eany other name would smell as sweet. 
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“BTORY OF THE FRENCH REV- 

* olution: At the time of the 

yench-revolution, Hondon, the celebrat- 

ibd French sculptor (whose statue of 

"Voltaire we -have all admired “i the 

of the Theatre Francais), was 

» into prison. Mme. Houdon, in 

pair, went to Barras, and with stream- 

eyes implored his assistance. Bar- 

; his head; he feared he could 

“nothing. Houdon was a man of 

> genius, and, therefore, as David was one 

© of thecondemning judges, he feared there 

was little chance for his salvation. Mme. 

WHfoudon refusing to accept this opinion 

Y as f mal and using all the arts and be- 

mailements of which an astute French 

idy is capable. Barras at last con- 

becended to ask her if her husband had 

hy statue for sale at that time in his 

udio.. Madame replied that the only 

finished statue at present in his atelier 

powas a figure of Saint Scholastice, hold- 
ng a scroll of Mi. in hér hand. 

On hearing this the wily Barras rang 

§ bell and said to.bis answering secre- 

ary: “ M. Houdon just completed 

splendid statue of ‘ Philosophy Medi- 

ng on the Revolution.’ Hasten and 

hase this sublime wopk of art, and 

2 it. ced in the bly.’ Bar- 

‘orders were carried out, with the re- 


‘that not only was the apne 
Ba nt be doce! sd mo: : 
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FADS AND FASHIONS. 


The little girls in their short skirts, 
osaill neat leggins, little 
jackets with fur- 
trimmed collars, 
and their big hats 
or bonnets, are 
most picturesque ; 
especially if the 
costume be all of 
one color, except 
for the fur and 
some white lace in 
the hat. 
a * 
An attractive 
frock, taken from 
the American Queen, may be made 
of cashmere, ornamented with rows 
of narrow braiding; of silk, trimmed 
with bands of lace, or of gingham or 
lawn, with embroidery trimming. The 
fashion is too simple a one to need an 
explanation. The trimming is put 
lengthwise of the waist and short-sleeve 
puffs. “It can be omitted entirely from 
the skirt. The ribbon is exceedingly 
graceful and stylish, and the frills above 
the high silken collar are the latest de- 
vice for pretty-prettying one’s frocks. 
For an example, the dress may be copied 


in silver-gray cashmere, with a small- 
patterned black silk braid for trimming, 
and with the belt and collar of black 
satin, black satin, ribbens for the flying 
loops and ends, and soft, white lace for 
the neck and sleeve frills. For a black 
frock the style is easily adapted. For 
gingham frocks, with pretty embroid- 
eries and ribbons, it is equally effective. 
* 

The shirtavaist-is waxing in popularity, 
rather than waning, and this Summer 
will see more and more elaborate ones 
than ever. 


* 


x * x 


Skirts flounced, or tucked from the 
hem to the belt, and skirts trimmed up 
and down the gores, are here, and prom- 
ise to be with us for four or five months 
longer. The tiicked and ruffled skirts 
are only possible in fine, soft material— 
organdies, thin silks, lawns, and so on. 


x * x 


A fine line of jet beading down the 
seams of the front gore of a skirt makes 
a pretty panel effect. 


* y 


Tucking for sleeves and yokes is most 
stylish. 
* * x 
White satin neck ribbons are all the 


g°. 


* 


~ ~ 
One may wear the soberest of dresses, 
but the hat is bound to be gay—cerise, 
magenta, violet, crimson, geranium, one 
or the other, or all sometimes—alas the 
day! are to be found on the hats. 


* 
* * 

The leather belt has disappeared from 

fashionable society’s haunts. 
* ° = 

It is a purple season, and Mrs. McKin- 
ley’s cloak, to be worn to the Inaugural 
ball, will be of lavender brocade, made 
soft and warm with a lining of white 
fox fur. 

: * * * 

There be even purple wall papers 

os 

Dark mink is particularly becoming 
to brunets; the lighter shades should be 
left for the blonde women. Blue fox is 
a fur for blondes; Astrakahn and Per- 
sian lamb are becoming to all women. 
The gray furs should be avoided by 
colorless women, as should ermine. 
Ermine is a trying fur at best. 


x * x 
Drab is much worn this year, and it’s 
as dull and ugly as ever, but dress 
makers by putting black trimmings with 
it produce a stylish effect, perfectly sat- 
isfactory to themselves, if not to others. 


* - 7 
Black taffeta ruffled with velvet rib- 
bon promises to be fashionable for after- 
noon and evening frocks. Black taffeta, 
pearee is a = goad less harsh and 
oomy material, unbecoming, even 
-<e softened with the velvet. 
«* # 7 
Many of the new organdies look as 
though ink had been splattered over a 
children do 
splatter 
ee, *. 
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Velvet ribbon edged with lace is used 
for trimming silk waists. 
*« * x 
Satin ribbon is pretty for frills, for 
alapaca skirts. 
x * » 
Linen frocks will be much worn this 
Summer, and are very serviceable. - 


aa 
* * 

Guipure is popular, and has been for 
several years. It makes a, handsome 
trimming. 

* _ * 

Put a ruffle around the bottom of your 
kitchen apron ; it will save the dress hem 
wonderfully. 


HERE AND. THERE. 


One of the papers has a funny take-off 
on the Woman’s Page. It deseribes how 
to make a refrigerator out of an upright 
piano. The instructions begin : “ Care- 
fully remove the key-board and viscera. 
Have some sheet-tin ready whieh you 
will cut with the scissors to the required 
size; have prepared a lot of powdered 
charcoal ; sew the sheet-tin together with 
a very stout needle and thread and place 
it in the piano as a lining. In the 
interstices between the piano and its 
lining pour the charcoal (if any of the 
latter is left it will come in handy asa 
dentifrice), and, after you add a drain- 
pipe, your piano ice-box is complete.” 





* 
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It is quite a fad now to let babies and 
children go barefoot. It is argued that 
if the little one has never worn shoes 
and stockings, his feet will be no more 
sensitive than his hands, and that he will 
be the sturdier for being barefoot so 
much. Many little children—besides 
those who have to—go barefoot from 
early in the Spring until late in the Fall, 
and all the year round go barefoot in 
the house. But the little country boy 
knows best what todo. He leaves off 
his shoes and stockings when the first 
dandelion comes, and puts them on again 
at the first good nip that Jack Frost 


gives his toes. 


* 
* * 


Red and yellow lamp-shades give a 
light that is very injurious to the eyes, so 
all occulists'say. 

os 

If soot be dropped on the carpet, 
sprinkle salt generously over it and 
brush up the soot and salt. The salt 
holds the soot and prevents a smudge. 


Pad 


A new idea for raising money for a 
church-or charity is to have a genuine 
German Kaffee Klatsch—to serve coffee 
in big cups, with plenty of cream and 
sugar and all sorts of German coffee 
cakes and buns, and gossip must not 
be omitted. The German maidens al- 
ways gossip and whisper and confide 
little love stories of handsome Lieuten- 
ants, when they have their coffee at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. To return to 
Kaffee Klatsch for the church, charge 
25, 30 or 50 cents for the coffee and cake, 
but don’t have any admission fees, 

a 

A sponge soaked in water and kept 
wet, sprinkled with seed and hung in the 
window will soon be bright and green 
with tiny plants, and will be a continual 
joy to the children.. Grass, clover, flax, 
or mustard seed can be used. A piece 
of coarse flannel well wet and put in a 
saucer and sprinkled with seeds will 
soon be a pretty mat of green if kept 
well moistened. 

aa ” * 

Many physicians argue that it is fool- 
ish to say that the exercise of bicycl- 
ing is exactly like that of running 
the sewing machine; that bicycling is a 
thousand times more healthful, which 
decision will please the girls. While it 
is perfectly ridiculous to find a girl who 
can do a 30 mile run on a bicycle, but 
is too delicate to run the sewing ma- 
chine or sweep the parlor, yet it- is 
equally foolish to say that these house- 
keeping duties are just as good for her 
as bicycling. The one involves brisk 
exercise with shoulders straight and 
lungs taking in big quantities of fresh 
air, the others involve good enough ex- 
ercise, but machine sewing usually in- 
volves bent shoulders, and sweeping 
means a work that will develop pretty 
arms but involves breathing an atmos- 
phere so dusty that, unless the windows 
of the room be opened wide, it is actu- 
ally injurious. 


* 
~~ * 


Another statement of physicians is 
that tea drinking is almost as bad for 
the women as whiskey drinking is for 
the men. Many women drink tea to 
excess, and thus ruin both nerves and 
digestion, temper and complexion, 

* “te oa 

There is frequent talk of the advan- 
tages to be gained from brushing the 
hair with a silk handkerchief. The 
idea is to rub the scalp well first with 
the handkerchief and then stroke the 
hair lightly with it, separating the hair 
into small strands for the purpose. The 
silk is said to be most efficient in ridding 
the hair of dust and superfluous oil. 

* : * 

A chemist says that if flowers be 
pressed between sheets of blotting paper 
that have been dipped in a weak solu- 
tion of-oxalic acid and water and then 
well dried (the blotting paper must be 
well dried,) the flowers will not lose 
their coloring, but will remain fresh and 
bright, ; 

i he 

When a black boot becomes skinned, 
as black boots will, the best treatment 
for it is to rub the little white with 
a few drops of oil that has been colored 
with black ink ; or vaseline blacked with 


* Children Teething.” 
rays be 











WOMAN’S WISDOM. 
4 
A Chapter on Geraniums. 

Probably nothitig else tends to cheer- 
fully brighten a room, that may other- 
wise be quite conimonplace, in so large 
& measure as a. window or two filled 
with beautiful blooming plants. They 
cheer the passer-by and cause him to 
forget for the qpment that mother 
earth still wears the white, fleeey mantle 
of Winter. To us within each up- 
turned blossom seems like the face of a 
dear friend. 

We watch the embryo bud, that the 
eye of the inexperienced would scarcely 
discover, hidden away so securely among 
the numerous green leaves. We ien- 
derly nurse it day by day, until the 
delicate petals unfold and, lo, we have a 
blossom of rarest beauty. Not every- 
one can possess the rare exotics. Many 
of us, especially the busy farmers’ 
wives, have little time to devote to the 
care and culture of house plants. 

However, there are many plants that 
require comparatively little care, and 
repay one amply for the time bestowed 
upon them in their wealth of flowers. 
This is especially true of that well-known 
and rather old-fashioned stand-by, the 
geranium. Perhaps no plant is more 
universally grown, both by rich and- 
poor, by the amateur as well as the pro- 
fessional florist, than this. 

The geranium as sometimes grown is 
anything but an object of beauty ; but 
few plants make a better display or are 
more lovely than the geranium when 
properly grown. 

The bare, straggling canes of an old 
geranium are an eyesore to lovers of 
the beautiful. There is little use to fuss 
with an old geranium unless in the 
open border, and even here the young 
plants are far superior to the old. 

A great many house plants bloom 
much better in a tin can than in earthen 
flowerpots. This is especially true of 
the geranium. A tin can is not an 
object of beauty, but a coat of paint 
will make it quite as presentable as 
a pot, and when it becomes the worse 
for wear it can be easily replaced. 

I prefer to start my geranium slips 
in Spring, breaking them rather than 
cutting them from‘the parent plant. If 
time is at a premium I merely filla 
shallow box (a cigarbox will do) with 
cleam-eand, and plat the slips in that. 
The box is then set'In an east window, 
and if the sand Has Been kept sufficiently 
wet they root fn from 10 to 14 days. 
However, I much’ ‘prefer to take clean 
tin cans that ha¥e then given a coat of 
paint of some pretty color, put a few 
pieces of broken crockery or a handful 
of clear coal in thé bottom, for drainage, 
and then fill up with soil. Any rich 
garden soil wilf dd. When the cans 
are about full I make # hole an inch or 
so in depth, with ‘a’stick, in the center 
of each can of earth, fill it with sand, 


and then put’in thé” cutting. “Water 


thoréughly after planting and set in a 
not too sunny window. Sprinkle the 
foliage every day, but guard against 
over-moistening the soil. My slips are 
usually put into pint cans, where they 
remain until August, when, if the roots 
seem to require it, they are transferred 
to a quart size. I carefully pinch out 
all buds and train the plant in the way 
it should grow. Pinching out the 
flower buds seems almost a pity, but a 
plant will bloom much better during 
the long Winter if this course is pur- 
sued in the Summer season. At least 
once each week my plants are treated 
to a generous bath. ‘This is usually on 
wash days, if I’m not too tired. Each 
plant is taken from its place in the 
window, the pot turned bottom up in 
the palm of my hand, and the whole 
plant immersed in the clean, warm soap- 
suds. If the plant is in bloom I am 
careful to wash it so as not to injure the 
flower. No matter how thoroughly 
clean the upper side of the leaves may 
be, the bath is practically a failure un- 
less the under surface has been thor- 
oughly wet, for it is just here that the 
plant louse and that destructive pest 
the red spider has his abode. My ge- 
raniums are always sturdy specimens of 
their kind. A lanky, long-legged ge- 
ranium is an abomination in my eyes. 
Frequently the trusses are as large, or 
nearly so, as an ordinary saucer. One 
little six-inch Bruanti bore a bunch of 
flaming scarlet flowers 13 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Gen. Grant is nearly identical with 
Bruanti, except that the color is not 
quité so brilliant.’ It is, however, a 
much better bloomér. One of the most 
beautiful geraniums I ever grew is Gen. 
Faideherbe. It bas the most velvety 
texture imaginable. The individual 
florets are large, perfectly double, and 
of the darkest ‘scarlet, shaded with 
maroon. The truss i of good size borne 
on long, slend¢r ‘iflower-stalks. The 
habit of growth ‘is rather delicate. A 
profuse bloomer. *’ 

Mrs, E. G. Hill’ Béars trusses of good 
size and shape. *‘En"color it is a lovely, 
pure pink overlaid with a delicate 
lavender shade, ch gives to the 
flowers a beauty éritifely its own. 

Apricot is another fine double variety. 
With me it has proyén an exceptionally 
good bloomer. [hn @olor it bears out its 
name, being a fibe, Clear apricot. The 
truss is very pre Bees somewhat lvose, 
which allows eaéh ‘individual floret to 
show off to the best possible advantage. 
It is a good grower and always presents 
a neat, compact appearance. 

Another geranium, the name of which 
I cannot recall at this moment, is a pro- 
lific producer of elear lavender-colored 
blossoms, a most unusual color for a 
geranium, — 

There are many good white varieties, 
of which La Favorite is doubtless one 





It is single, but fully as beautiful as the 
double. 


Lumiere Electrique is all its name 
implies. I never saw a single geranium 
that carried as large or as bold a truss. 
In color it is a peculiar crimson, soft 
and velvety, with bright-orange center. 

Gleire de France is a double of deli- 
cate rosy-pink. I like Asa Gray better, 
however, though the color is not so deli- 
cate, 


Golden Dawn has, I think, been 
lauded beyond its merits. It certainly 
is not yellow. 

The double-flowéred 


geranium is 


usually more highly esteemed than the | 
single, but I searcely understand why | 
this should be; for, with the improvement | 
that the single geranium has under- | 


gone in the hands of successful growers, 
it seems to me, it leaves little to be 
desired. 

No collection*of geraniums would be 
complete without the old rose variety. 
It is not grown for it flowers, which are 
insignificant, but for its foliage alone. 
I like to have several of them, so that I 
may cut liberally when I desire. 

Mrs. Taylor is a variety that combines 
fragrant foliage with really pretty 
flowers. Then, there is another pretty 
variety, the leaves of which are mar- 
gined with pure white. 

_ Of fancy-leaved varieties of the non- 
odorous sort there is a large list to 
choose from. 

Variegated geraniums 
tended for bloomers. 


are not in- 
Their beauty 


lies in the foliage alone, which is certain- | 


ly pretty enough to make up for the in- 
significant flowers. Vari-colored ge- 
raniums should not be allowed to bloom, 
or it will detract from the beauty of the 
foliage. They should also have larger 
pots than the blooming kind, for plenty 
of space encourages luxuriant leaf 
growth ; and this is just the reason why 
so many windows are burdened with 
barren geranium plants. A root-bound 
plant is generally a prolific bloomer. 

I might go on almost, like the brook, 
forever, but will close, however much I 
should like to tell you of some of my 
other favorites. Anyone can have 
nice geraniums who follows my plan, 
and the pleasure derived from them in 
one Winter will repay many times over 
the care and time bestowed.—Mrs. 
Harry Tappan. 





Getting Ready for Spring. 

Although the warm days of Spring 
are not yet with us, yet it.is not a bit 
too early to begin, in a way, to make 
gardens of both flowers and vegetables. 
So many of our annual flowers are best 
started in the house that one is often 
puzzled how to make room for them all, 

Many plants of small size are easily 
started in the margin of soil of large 
house plants, which chance to be in 
large pots. Then they would be certain 
to get the best of care. 

Old tin cans, which can be placed in 
good positions on the kitchen window- 
sills, are good things in which to start 
many tender annuals, for not everyone 
can have a hot-bed for such purposes. 
Many seem to find it a difficult matter 
to get plenty of soil in which to plant 
their seeds before the snow is gone, but 
there are usually to be found in most 
cellars, whose owners cultivate flowers, 
a few pots or cans of soil which “had 
once had flowers in them, which had 
either died a natural death or cold 
weather untimely stopped their growth. 
This soil, although somewhat impover- 
ished, is good enough for starting seeds 
in. 

Some of the larger flower seeds are 
more apt to germinate if soaked for a 
few hours in slightly warm water before 
planting. 

In slipping plants for use in the flow- 
er bed the coming season, the “ water 
method” will be found more certain 
than any other. In this method, if but 
a few slips are to be started, a cup or 
glass or any dish holding about half a 
pint of water will answer. It must be 
nearly full of water, then the slips 
should have their largest leaves removed, 
then they may be placed in the dish so 
that the water comes up to the leaves, 
but not over them. The leaves may 
rest on the edge of the cup and thus 
prevent the slip from becoming entirely 
submerged. In a few days the tiny 
roots will start, and in about two weeks 
they may be planted in a small pot and 
receive the usual treatment. 

In starting early plants for the vege- 
table garden the necessary care given 
the tomato in its earliest stages is too 
well known to need mention; but 
methods of starting melons and cucum- 
ber plants in the house are not so well 
known, owing to the difficulty with 
which such plants are transplanted. 
The safest method is to procure sods sev- 
eral inches square, turn upside down in 
old pans, and plant a few seeds in each 
sod; then place where they will be in 
the sunshwe, and water daily. Then 
when the weather is warm and all dan- 
ger of frost is over the sods can be placed 
in the hills, and the plant will not feel 
the shock of transplanting at all. 

In country places it is often difficult 
to procure onion setts for the purpose of 
raising early onions. 

In such a case, perhaps, what is 
known as the California method would 
be useful; that is, planting the onion 
seed in boxes of dirt in the house, or else 
in hot-beds, and transplanting the plants 
to garden beds about the time the seed 
is usually sown in the ground. In this 
way, it is claimed, large quantities of 
early onions are raised for market, as 
they bear transplanting safely, and at- 
tain a large and uniform size.—Mrs, O, 
W. CrawForp. 

Practical Parming. 


We feel that we do our readers a favor by 
i their attention to an - on 
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A Serge Frock. 
A neat, serviceable frock may be of 
dark-blue serge, with a bolero of Scotch 


plaid silk. Bias bands of silk trim the 
sleeves.— Harper's Bazaar. 


HOME TABLE. 


— 


to monopolize the shortcake combina- 
tion when other fruits make most delici- 
ous desserts when spread between a well- 
made, very short shortcake. A tart 
apple-sauce served in this fashion, with 
good cream and a hard sauce, is par- 
ticularly good. Make the hard sauce 
by creaming together butter and sugar, 
and as it is very rich do not make a 
large quantity of it, although it will 
keep over a day or so, if put in a cool 
place. 
x * x 

Rice croquetts are made of rice, 
eggs and milk, rolled and patted into 
little cakes, which are browned in but- 
ter. Use one egg for a cupful of boiled 
rice. If the mixture be too dry, use a 
little milk ;' if too ‘Wet, flour, cracker 
crumbs or bread to thicken it a bit. 

* 


MUSTARD 


Mix with a little vinegar one large 
cup flour and one-fourth cup ground 
mustard, butter size of an egg, one even 
teaspoonful of black pepper, two-thirds 
cupful sugar, ground spice of any kind 
to suit the taste; stir these ingredients 
in one quart of vinegar (boiled), and 
boil through; keep well closed, or it 
will harden. I put it in small, wide- 
mouthed bottles. Very good on fresh 
meat or salt fish. 


SWEET BISCUIT FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCH. 


SAUCE, 


To two cups (heaping full) of flour 
take two teaspoonfuls yeast powder, a 
half cup of sugar, and a small cupful of 
cleaned currants, and cream sufficient 
to make out into biscuit, instead of mak- 
ing balls. They are nicer rolled by the 
hand into lengths, then joined, forming 
rings. If sour cream is used put a salt- 
spoon of soda in, to sweeten; bake a 
delicate brown. The children will want 
them often.—A. M. ConNnELL. 

* * 
CHICKEN GUMBO. 

A pet Southern dish is chicken gumbo, 
a thickened soup. To make it the chick- 
en must first be cut, rolled in flour, and 
browned in lard that is flavored with 
sliced onion After the chicken is 
browned drain off the superfluous fat 
and stew the chicken until it is tender, 
peppering it well and using enough 
water to entirely cover it. When 
the chicken is tender slip the meat 
from the bones and let it stew some 
more. Put in also a generous supply of 
oysters (add them when the liquid is 
boiling) and allow them to cook until 
the edges begin to curl, then sft in 
slowly file’ or okra powder for thicken- 
ing, and when the liquid becomes ropy 
the gumbo is done. Serve with a table- 
spoonful of rice in each soup plate. The 
file’ powder is made-of young sassafras 
leaves dried and powdered. Powdered 
okra pods are equally good. 

x % 

Sugar gingerbread for the little folks 
and big: One-half cup butter, creamed, 
with two cups sugar; one-half teaspoon- 
full salt; one and one-half tablespoonful 
ginger; one cup sweet milk ; two round- 
ing teaspoonfuls baking powder; flour 
to make a good dough. 

A DELICIOUS COLDSLAW. 


Take a cabbage, wash it and cut off 
the outside leaves, leaving only the ten- 
der With a sharp knife slice the 
cabbage into thin shreds, put in a dish 
and cover with a sauce made in this 
way: Put in a saucepan one egg, one- 
half cupful of —— two even poe 

of ulated sugar, a sma 
yaa ul - mixed mustard, two 
ounces of butter, and a pinch of salt. 
Stir constantly this mixture until it 
thickens, Do not let it boil. 
« 


Hominy is ‘aptchnilested food, It 
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to cook, and should be a household sta ~ 
ple. Split-pea soup is another inexpen- = 
sive, delicious fcod. Bf 
* * - 
A recipe for salmon on toast reads ag ©) 
follows: Open the can and set it in a | 
kettle of boiling water, that it may heat 7) 
thoroughly. Let it heat for at least“ = 
quarter of an hour. Have ready slices 9) 
of nicely browned and lightly battered — 
toast, and also a cream sauce. Make | 
the sauce by creaming together a scant | 
tablespoonful of flour and a tablespoon- | 
ful of butter. Let this melt, and them 
add one cup of cream or milk and let it. 
cook until it thickens When the sale 
mon is heated through, take it off and 
quickly remove from it the bones, fat § 
and skin and break it up lightly. Spread 
the salmon on the slices of toast and pour — 
over it the cream sauce. Serve hot, Va 
x * x ij 
Good, wholesome buckwheat cakes are 
made by taking two cups of buckwheat 
flour, one of white cornmeal and one-half _ 
cup of white flour, mix with sour milk, ~ 
and then add yeast to raise. Or if you 
have no milk use water, and let the bat- © 
ter stand long enough to sour. When ~ = 
wanted for cooking, add a teaspoonful of “| 
salt and two of brown sugar. This last 
is to make them brown on the griddle,» 
Beat well, and just before pouring on the + ~ 
griddle beat in some soda dissolved in hot “*., 
water, cook a tiny cake to see if enough © ® 
has been used ; if not, stir in more, but 
if too much is used at first be sure you 
can’t take any out. The batter must pour * 
freely from the spoon, but must not be 
too thin. A little experience will set — a 
you right in being able to tell. Honey - > 


or maple sirup is the most appropriate “> 
accompaniment for these, but if you ”” 
have neither, a sirup made from light ~~~ 
brown sugar is very nearly as good.. | 
Put the sugar into a saucepan and add. ot 
hot water to dissolve, care being taken” 
not to get too much water, for the sirup: ~~ 
to be nice must be thick when cold. = 
Put onto a very hot stove and bring to al 
a brisk boil. Skim and strain through. © 
a thin cloth that has been wrung out of" — 
hot water. 
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SINGERS AND ARTISTS GENERALLY are~ 
users of ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Vroches”’ for ~ 
Hoarseness and Throat Troubles. They 
afford instant relief. 


EXCHANGE. 
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The following patterns are all in ex- 
cellent condition, and have been pur-— 
chased within a year, all have cuts of 
the garments on pattern and the © 
amounts of materials, etc., required. ~ 
Will exchange for music or reading, or 
will send any one, for three 2-cent stamps “| 
or two for five 2-cent stamps. =f 


Saag 


LADIES’ WAISTS. ei 
Ladies’ basque with ripple peplum ~ 
sewed on (closed on left side). Bust 38° “= 
inches. Bank 
Ladies’ basque, with revers Jabot 
Medici collar. Bust 34 inches. = 
Carrolton waist (very neat). 
84 inches. ; 
Dundee waist, revers and gathered 
vest. Bust 34 inches E 
Ladies’ blouse, box plait, fancy collar, ~~ 
ripple below belt, full Bishop sleeve. «= 
Bust 34 inches. z 
Ladies’ basque, revers and vest in one, — 
box plait front and back, and ripple ~ 
back. . Bust 38 inches. 
Ladies’ Watteau tea gown or wrapper, 
with blouse, front and fitted lining, J 


Bust 34 inches. : : 


Bust 


Skirts—Infanta circle, Mayfair, both ~ 
medium size. Ladies’ five gore ripple — 
skirt; five yards at bottom, 28 inches — 
waist. ag 

Ladies’ blouse vest with box plait. ~~ 
Ladies’ Eton jacket, (very pretty collar 
attached), both 34 inches bust. s i 

Misses’ costume with seven gored 
skirts, 16 years. we 

Misses’ melon or mandolin sleeve, 16 
years. 

Misses’ double-breasted Reefer jacket, 
16 years. ae 

Misses’ Northecte Blazer and~Tadle 
ford skirt, 14 years. 

Misses’ Yoke waist, 14 years. 

Boys’ circular skirt, 4 years. 

Boys’ long overcoat with three capes, 
(can be worn with or without capes), 5 
years. 

Boys’ costume (with waist), jacket, 
and white blouse, 2 years. 

Child’s Yoke Dress, 2 years.—Mrs. 
Atma CoLtp Pickerine, Plainfield, 
Wis. 





How Some of Our Readers can Make Money, 

Last month I cleared, after paying all expenses, 
$355.85; the month previous $268, and have at the 
same time attended to other duties. I believe any 
energetic person can do equally as well, a8 I have had 
very little experience. The Dish Washer {fs just 
lovely, and every family wants one, which makes 
sellirg very easy. I do no canvassing. People hear 
about the Dish Washer, and come or send forone. It 
js strange that a good, cheap washer has never before 
been put on the market. The Iron City Dish Washer 
fills this bill. With-it you can wash and dry the 
dishes for a family of ten in two minutes without 
wetting the hands. Assoon as people see the washer 
work they want one. You can make more money, 
and make it quicker than with any other houseboid 
article on the market. I feel convinced that any lady 
or gentleman can make from $10 to $14 perday around 
home. My sister and brother have started in the bust- 
ness and are doing splendid. You can get full perticu- 
addressing the Iron City Dish Washer — 
1, Sta. A, Pittsbarg, Pa. jawtaly fest 

1 you can make 


pre is, can 


is cheap, nourishing, palatable, and easy © wnen writiug mention this paper. 






















































































, Jungle in India. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 





D. C., FEBRUARY, 1897. 
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Soon after our marriage, I went with | 
my husband to the farm he had = 


herited from his parents. I had been 
reared by an aunt living in the city, 
and knew as much about a farm as of a 
But, I could soon 
learn. I should speedily become famous 
as a farmer’s wife; there was no doubt 
of it. 

The nicest, sweetest butter, the clean- 
est, freshest eggs, the plumpest chickens, 
the finest lettuce and radishes, together 
with delicious berries, should go from our 
farm. I had decided on that. 

The first churnings of butter looked 
like ice cream, but possessed none of its 
coolness, while a spoon was far better 
than a knife to use when handling the 
bitter, greasy stuff. Eggs there were, 
but the contumacious old hens were 
utter heathens. They had no govern- 
ment over themselves or each other ; 
quarreled, ate their own eggs, the 
cannibals; all sought to deposit in the 
same nest, and as for sitting they re- 
minded me forcibly of that classic 
couplet on woman’s will: 

“Tf she will, she will, you may depend on’t, 


Aud if she won't, she won’t, and there’s an end 
ont!” 


Woman’s will, indeed! Why, it is 
lamblike in comparison to that of a 
broody hen. ‘Three or four would 
perhaps quarrel over the same nest, and 
when, by superior strength or stratagem, 
I had secured all but one and given her 
a nest of eggs, she would keep them 
warm just long enough to spoil them for 
food and then walk serenely away, with 
never a hint of chickens. Then just 
try one of those prisoners on that 
deserted nest she had been so ambitious 
to occupy, and though she might have 
been sitting, industriously, for a week 
on a brickbat, she would run into any 
hiding place as if in fear she might do 
something desired of her. The few 
chicks that came and promised to stay 
were decimated by cholera, roup, hawks, 
rats and weasels. The lettuce was in- 
fested with creeping and the radishes by 
boring things, while the berries left by 
the hens and birds were hardly enough 
for our own table. 

No, I did not like the farm. It was 
a care and vexation, apart from the un- 
ceasing toil. Help was hard to obtain. 
Girls do not like the drudgery and 
seclusion of farm life. They wish to 
see and be seen, and when they have a 
day out they want to live where they 
can enjoy it. If I succeeded in secur- 
ing a good girl, very likely one of the 
hired men would make the discovery as 
soon as I, and coax her away for a wife. 
Then perhaps I would be alone, with 
ali the work on my hands, for weeks. 

Sometimes I was even glad to have 
“ Crazy Catty,” as she was called in the 
neighborhood. She was a woman of 40, 
perhaps, harmless, but a monomaniac. 
Her mind had become unsettled during 
a religious excitement, and her hallucina- 
tion was that she had a call to preach to 
the unconverted. She preached, prayed, 
sang and quoted Scripture in season and 
out of season. She had no relatives, 
but Christian people watched that she 


‘did not suffer for food or clothing and 


gave her a home whenever she would 
accept one. She was clean, and what- 
ever she did was neatly done. But the 
spirit of unrest possessed her, and she 
might be here to-day and miles away 
to-morrow. I found the best way to 
manage her was to give Scripture for 
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“CATIY’’ POLISHING TIN, 


Scripture. For instance: She was wash- 
ing the milk-pans and pails when, 
suddenly, she dropped the dishrag and 
exclaimed: 

“I hear it! ‘Get ‘thee out of thy 
country and from thy kindred and come 
into a land which I shall show thee!’ I 
must go!” 

“ No, Catty, that was never meant for 
you; you have no kindred here, Per- 
haps this.is for you: ‘And whatsoever 
house ye enter into there abide.’” 

«“ Even so, Amen!” and she went on 
rattling the tinware and polishing it 

until it shone again. 

She stayed over a week, and then all 
I could offer to silence the “ voices” 
was vain. “Go ye into the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
was not to be answered by me, and she 
went. 

The next day, I think it was, a man 
came to buy our farm. We never 

“knew who sent him or why he came. 
But he was there and offered $6,000 
cash down. We had sometimes talked 
of selling, and buying a smaller place. 


* Now I was tired of it all, and wanted to 
+) gototown. The stock and farming im- 





¢ 


“With $8,000,” I said te my hus- 
band, you could surely go in business. 

“And what about a home for you 
and the children? he asked. 

“Nonsense!” I replied; “you can 
buy a little home, or even put us ina 
rented house.” 

“Yes, and perhaps fail, as many 
business men do, and leave you all 
homeless. No, if I sell, which I do not 
think at all likely, my first act will be 
to secure a home for you and the 
children. I have never yet lived in a 
rented house, and hope never to place 
my family in one.” 

It is unnecessary to tell how the case 
was argued, but I had my wish. 
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THE MONEY FOUND. 


The place was sold and the money 
paid. ‘To teli the truth, when all was 
done I did not feel quite satisfied. I 
knew my husband had acted against his 
better judgment to please me. 

The stock and implements were to be 
sold at auction, at a later day, and we 
were to hold possession until then. 

The business had been done at the 
house, and when the purchaser and his 
lawyer were gone, I asked my husband 
if it was safe to keep the money in the 
house. He laughed, for the first time 
since I began to badger him about sell- 
ing the place, and said: “Shall I throw 
it out doors? ” 

“Tt is too late to go to the bank to- 
night,” he continued, “ but early in the 
morning I shall ride over and have it 
deposited in the vault, for safe keeping. 
Have you a piece of oiled silk which I 
can wrap around the bills?” 

Ihad just what was required, and a 
compact parcel, tied with red tape, was 
carefully placed under his pillow. 

“Come, don’t get fidgety! he said, 
cheerfully, as I watched him fastening 
the doors and windows. But I was 
nervous, and lay awake, listening to the 
slightest noise. And, finally, I heard 
one which I knew but too well. 

Donny, our youngest, was battling 
with the croup. In less time than it 
takes to tell it we were up-stairs—our 
room was on the ground floor—and his 
father had him in his arms. The hired 
man was sent for a physician, and I did 
what I could until he arrived. The 
doctor had taken him through one 
attack before, and knew just what he 
could do. By daylight the worst was 
over, Donny was sleeping, and the 
physician left us. Then I persuaded 
my husband to go down and try to get 
sleep. He went, reluctantly, and was 
back almost before I had missed him. 
I shall never forget the look on his face, 
never! 

“ What is it,” I whispered? 

“Now, don’t fret, dear! You must 
know,” he said, just as cautiously. 
“Some one has taken the package! 
But I shall find it, never fear!” 

I crept softly from the little sleeper, 
down stairs, to our room. The window 
I had seen so carefully fastened was 
open,a pane broken, through which, 
evidently, a hand had been thrust, to 
undo the fastenings. Yes, the package 
was gone. Our farm had traveled off 
through that open window. Then 
came the unavailing search. Detectives 
were employed, rewards offered and the 
robbery published in half the papers of 
the State, but not the slightest clew was 
forthcoming. The ground beneath the 
window was a velvety sod and showed 
no trace of a footstep. 

All kind of rumors were afloat. Sus- 
picion fell most heavily on the pur- 
chaser and his lawyer. They were the 
only ones, but ourselves, so far as we 
knew, who were aware that we held the 
money. Even the hired man had been 
purposely misled when he. was called 
in to affix his signature as witness to 
the deed. My husband was cheerful, or, 
at least, seemed to be. Never by word 
or look did he reproach me! I, who had 
been the unlucky Eve who lured him 
from his Eden. The man who bought 
the place was quick to discover the at- 
mosphere of suspicion, even dislike, in 
which he should be obliged to live, and 
decided not to take ion of his 
property for awhile. Indeed, he came 
and asked us to stay on the farm one 
year, rent free, as his contribution for 
our great loss. Most decidedly not, on 
such terms! But we should be glad to 
stay as renters, giving him his exact 
share of the profits. 

“As you please,” he said, very 
gently. “I should have been gratified 
to have you keep what justly belongs to 
you, as you have no equivalent. It is 
just as well for me, and better for my 
two oldest children, who wish to gradu- 
ate at the school where they now are.” 





nents would sell fox ncarly or quite 


When he was gone I asked myself, as 


I had done many times before, if this 
could be the one who had wronged us. 

We took up our heavy burden of care 
and toil once more, and went wearily 
on our way. I would keep no girl, 
and worked on with a sense of doing 
penance for my sins. But the mental 
and physical strain was telling on me. 
And three months after the robbery, I 
think, I should have broken down en- 
tirely had it not been for the timely 
arrival of “Crazy Catty.” 

“ Peace be with this house,” was her 
greeting. ‘Then her restless eyes scan- 
ned my face and she added: “ Whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 

“QO, Catty! have you come to stay 
awhile with me and help me,” I asked. 

“Yea, verily! I will tarry for the 
good of your soul. Ye were as sheep 
going astray, but now ye are returned 
to the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls.” 

She had been with me nearly a week, 
about as long as she ever stayed any- 
where, when I went to her room to get 
the sheets and pillow-slips for washing. 
As I took up a pillow, I wondered if I 
was not dreaming, as I had often done 
before, of that package of money! 
There was surely a package, done up in 
oiled-silk and tied with red tape. 

Grasping it, to be certain, I rushed to 
the field where my husband was husk- 
ing corn. “I have found it, I have 
found it!” I repeated, waving the pre- 
cious parcel toward him. 

When I told him where I had found 
it, he said, dubiously: “Then I am 
afraid it contains nothing valuable.” 

“Oh! don’t say that!” I fairly 
gasped. 

We opened the package, and found it 
contained the price of our farm, the 
notes just as he had placed them nearly 
three months before. We went to the 
house and into the kitchen, where 
“ Crazy Catty ” was doing up the morn- 
ing’s work and singing “I have a 
Father in the promised land.” 

“See here, Catty! Do you know 
what this is? 

“QO, yes! it is the price of your im- 
mortal souls. ‘For what shall it profit 
a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the King- 
dom of Heaven.’ ” : 

My husband went close to her, where 
he could catch her wavering eyes, and 
said: “Catty, do you know that I 
could have you put in prison for steal- 
ing?” 

“He who steals my purse, steals 
trash !—May God forgive me! that is 
not Scripture,” she said solemnly. 

“Once more, Catty, I tell you I coul 
have you arrested for stealing; could 
have you put where you could not labor 
for the good of souls. But if you will 
tell me how you got this money, and all 
about it, I will let you go on your mis- 
sion, whatever it may be.” 

“Tell you? Oh! yes, I remember it 
all. I heard a man say he shouldpay 
you $6,000. Now, I knew yow' ne 
could get into Heaven with all that 
money; and I prayed for help to save 
you both fromthe wrath to come. And 
my Master told me to despoil you, even 
as the children of Israel did the Egypt- 
ians. It was dark when I came, but I 
listened, and learned where you had 
hidden the bait with which Satan had 
tempted your souls. I did not know 
how I was to save you, but my Master 
made a way. I broke the glass—what 
is a pane of glass to two immortal 
souls ?—pressed the spring, opened the 








‘I HAVE FOUND IT.” 
window, and, praying without ceasing, 


stepped in. There was a light burning, 
as there ever is for the faithful. When 
I had the riches I knew I had opened 
the gate of Heaven for both of you. 
And away I went, the angels bearing 
me up, lest at any time I should dash 
my foot against a stone.” 

“ But if it is such mischievous stuff, 
why did you keep it, Catty?” 

“Why, you see, I did not know what 
to do with it. My Master did not tell 
me. It was not mine. I knew it was 
yours, but that yon must not have it, to 
keep you out of the Kingdom. So I 
kept it, waiting for a voice.” 

“But where did you keep it,” I 
asked ? 

“In my pocket by day, and under 
my pillow at night. And now you must 
give it all to the poor, and then you 
can go straight to Heaven. My Master 
says so in His Holy Word. ‘Turn ye, 
Oh! turn ye! for why will ye die? 
Oh! house of Isreal!’” 

We left the poor crazed thing resting 
in the kitchen, while we considered what 
was best to be done. She certainly was 
not a safe person to be at large, and we 
concluded it was best to consult the prop- 
er authorities. ‘They were quick to de- 
cide there should be no risk of others 
suffering at her hands, as we had done. 
She was to go to the County-house. 
And it devolved upon me to persuade 
her to go willingly. This I easily accom- 
plished by showing her the great need 
of a missionary among the unconverted 
inmates. She went cheerfully, even 
eagerly ; and a little juditious watchirg 
kept her there. 
farm after my bitter experience in try- 





husband to make an offer to repurchase 
it. But he would not listen; he did 
not want it. Those three months of un- 
certainty had rendered it wholly dis- 
tasteful to him, At the end of the. 
year we came West, where he was fairly 
sacessful and I find employment in 
something I like far better than trying 
to subdue broody hens or wisely manag- 
ing “ Crazy Catty.” 


A FUTURE FOR THE CORNSTALK. 


A Scientist Predicts Thacs It Will be- 
come of the Greatest Value. 

At a recent dinner at Washington, 
D. C., Prof. Gibbs, of Philadelphia, 
made the speech of the evening. He 
said that within a few years the corn- 
stalks which are now thrown aside, 
burned and otherwise destroyed to get 
them out of the way would be fully as 
valuable to the farmer, if not more so, 
than the corn itself. The corn pith has 
been discovered by scientific experts to 
be the most valuable vegetable which 
can be found for purposes of protecting 
the sides of battleships from in-rushing 
water after being struck by shells. To- 
day the best of such padding is made 
from the cocoanut fibre, which has to be 
imported into this country at a large 
cost. By actual experiment the pith of 
the cornstalk has been discovered to be 
almost twice as serviceable as the cocoa- 
nut fibre, and in addition its cost is less 
and product greater. The Messrs 
Cramp, of Philadelphia, proprietors of 
the largest private shipbuilding plant in 
this country, have pronounced in favor 
of the pith for the purposes of thus pro- 
tecting battleships. They state their 
belief that within a few years, after its 
value has become generally known, all 
the battleships of the world will be pro- 
tected with this pith from the cornstalk, 
properly condensed into a_ sufficient 
hardness to prevent water entering a 
ship which it protects. Already a large 
plant for the manufacture of this pith 
cellulose has been established in Owens- 
borough, Ky. ‘Though now temporarily 
destroyed by fire, the plant will be 
rapidly rebuilt on a larger scale. 
Messrs. Cramp and Gibbs and other 
Philadelphians of wealth and distinction 
are said to have invested large sums of 
money in the enterprise. 

So much for the pith of the cornstalk. 
This use of it is promised by experts 
and ship builders,and its manufacture 
into protective pads is now being per- 
fected by actual experiments. Prof. 
Gibbs, after delighting the ears of his 
Western listeners with the account of the 
newly-discovered uses of pith, turned 
his attention tothe stalk itself, the fibre 
of which, he declares, can be put to 
many uses, the, recital of which seems 
like the revelation of a new and unex- 
pected harvest ,to the Western farmers. 
The pith will, afford one material of 
modern warfare and the fibre is also to 
be used in battle; one for defense, the 
other for offense. Smokeless powder 
can be made from the stalk, declared 








| Prof. Gibbs, at .a tetal cost of 15 cents 


per pound, while the smokeless powder 
which the Government now buys costs 
several dollars for .a like quantity. ‘The 
saving here is so. enormous that its great 
value is at once apparent. As has been 
proven by actual experiments made and 
sworn to by chemical experts of the 
highest standing in the country, in 
Government service and out, a beautiful 
lacquer, perfectly- waterproof and of 
hardness sufficient for uses to which it 
would be put, can also be made from the 
stalk. Celluloid, too, it is claimed, can 
be manufactured. cheaper than from 
other substances. Continuing, the Pro- 
fessor declared that cornstalks could be 
rendered into fodder for cattle as good 
and as wholesome as corn itself. The 
reason that cattle cannot eat the stalks 
now, he said, is because it is in such a 
state, with pith in its raw state clinging 
to it, that it is nothing but an indigesti- 
ble mass and swells in the stomach, pre- 
venting a quantity sufficient for susten- 
ance to be eaten. 

With the pith drawn out to be used 
for other purposes, the stalk can be 
ground with a mixture of ether prep- 
arations, which would be so cheap as 
to be within the means of everyone, the 
very best of fodder manufactured, upon 
which cattle would thrive. The Profes- 
sor cited an instance in point. Cattle 
fed from the swill of distilleries are, he 
said, of such poor quality for meat that 
only the very poorest people eat the 
beef. Before slaughter the cattle grow 
thin, the hair drops off, and death would 
quickly come by natural process did 
not the butcher’s ax intervene, sparing 
the beef from longer suffering and send- 
ing it into the homes of the extreme] 
poor, cut for eating. With this swill 
ground up with the other preparations 
these cattle can ;thrive upon perfectly 
wholesome food and the best-fed meat 
can then go to thé poorest as well as to 
the more wealthy, ,, 

Another purpose to which the corn- 
stalk can be pyt, declared Prof. Gibbs, 
is the manufacture of sugar. Better, 
finer and cheaper; sugar can be made 
from if, he claimed, than is made from 
the sugarcane of, Louisiana, Thespeak- 
er wound up py, declaring that when 
these facts became thoroughiy known 
and realized and plants put into opera- 
tion for the manu re of the articles 
the entire crop of the country would be 
required to meet,}he demand and the 
farmer would receiye at least $2.50 per 
ton for cornstalks which he now is some- 
times put to an expense to get rid of. 
He stated that $10 per acre would be 
received by the, farmer for his stalks, 
after he had already received about a 
similar price for the corn, thus actually 
doubling the value of the corn crop of 
the country. 


In another column appears an advertise- 
ment of the Page Seed. Co., Greene, N. Y. 
The proposition seems to be exceptionally 
liberal. - . : 








it, and even urged my! 
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CONSERVATION OF MOISTURE. 


Valuable Information on This All-Im- 
portant Subject. 

In grder to produce paying crops, it 
is necessary that moisture should be con- 
served. The Cornell Station, in a very 
instructive bulletin, gives the following 
summary: 

Owing to the unequal distribution 
and to the loss of nearly one-half of the 
rainfall by surface drainage, crops usu- 
ally suffer from drouth. 

The first step toward conserving moist- 
ure is to put the soil in such a physical 
condition that it will be pervious to 
water, or afford a reservoir for it. 

Water exists in the soil as free, capil- 
lary, or hygroscopic. The free water 
within 18 inches of the surface is injuri- 
ous to the growth of cultivated plants. 
The eapillary water is the direct source 
of their supply, and should be conserved 
by all possible means. : 

Capillary action of the soil depend 
upon the firmness of the particles and 
the closeness of their relation to each 
other. In coarse, loose, sandy or gravel- 
ly soils the action is weak ; in fine, well 
compacted soils it is strong. 

When the capillary interstices or pores 
in the soil are continuous from the moist 
under-soil to the surface, the moisture 
rises uniformly and passes off into the 
atmosphere by evaporation. If, how- 
ever, these interstices or pores are made 
very much larger near the surface, the 
moisture is arrested in its upward move- 
ment, a result which is accomplished by 
light surface cultivation, which produces 
a “soil mulch.” This mulch of loose 
soil answers much the same purpose as 
a board or carpet would in cutting off 
the direct connection with the atmos- 
phere. As soon as the soil becomes 
baked or encrusted, the capillary con- 
nection with the atmosphere is renewed 
and another tillage is required to re-estab- 
lish the soil mulch, 

A large amount of water is necessary 
for the plant, as its food is in a very 
dilute solution, and water is also used in 
building plant tissue. 

Moisture in the soil is necessary that 
nitrification and decomposition of or- 
ganic matter may take place. Without 
it. the action by which the roots are 
able to corrode the solid rock and set 
free plant food cannot take place. 

The distribution of rainfall cannot be 
controlled by any known means. De- 
pendence must be placed upon the con- 
servation of soil moisture. 

The means by which moisture can be 
conserved are: Judicious plowing and 
tillage, mulches, underdrainage, wind- 
breaks, applications of lime, salt, etc., 
and adaptation of crop to the soil. 

The absorbing or capillary power of 
soil depends upon the fineness of division 
of its particles. 

The plow is a most valuable imple- 
ment for pulverizing and fining the soil. 
Fall plowing is recommended for heavy 
élays, the surface to be left rough and 





‘unharrowed. Fall-plowed lands catch 


and hold the water. 

Surface tillage should begin early in 
the Spring, as every day’s delay after 
the soil is in fit condition means a loss 
of many tons of water. 

The harrow is valuable as an imple- 
ment with which to establish and main- 
tain a surface mulch. Frequent har- 
rowing of an old orchard will greatly 
lessen the evaporation from the surface. 

When cultivators are used as conserv- 
ers of moisture, many fine teeth are pref- 
erable to a few coarse teeth. 

Ridge culture is calculated to promote 
evaporation. To conserve moisture, 
practice level culture and so reduce the 
area exposed. 

The roller brings moisture to the sur- 
face by compressing the soil. On loose, 
sandy soils it is useful by compacting 
the particles. On oe “its use may 
prove injurious if followed by heavy 
rains. Where possible it is well to 
follow it with a smoothing-harrow to 
restore the mulch. 

A surface mulch of leaves and decay- 
ing vegetable matter is nature’s way of 
conserving moisture. It also adds 
humus to the soil, which is the great 
storehouse for nitrogen and moisture. 
An herbage mulch can rarely be used 
in farm areas, however. 

Underdrains act beneScially in mak- 
ing soils porous above them and thus in- 
creasing their permeability; and in re- 
moving the free water and thus allow- 
ing the access of air, which is as neces- 
sary as moisture. 

Lime, gypsum and salt are all used as 
conservers of moisture. An application 
of lime seems to have a beneficial effect 
on heavy clay and on light sand. It 
also acts favorably on marshy, sour 
lands. 

Grasses and grains should be grown 
on clay and loamy soils, leaving sandy 
and gravelly lands for cultivated 
crops. The humus of tilled lands may 
be kept up by barn manures and by 
green manuring. 

The space between the trees in or- 
chards should be left free for tillage. 
A growing crop makes such a demand 
upon the supply of moisture that the 
trees may be seriously injured. 

Determinations of soil moisture may 
be easily made by any one. The im- 
portance of this line of work is called 
to the attention of grangers, farmers’ 
elubs and horticultural societies. 

The importance of thorough tillage 
to conserve moisture cannot be made too 
emphatic. Deficiency in rainfall with 
intensified agriculture is preferable to 
abundant rains and neglect by the culti- 
vator. The soil will respond in a large 
measure according to the treatment it 
receives. Neglect it and it will fail to 
bring forth liberal increase, but culti- 
vate it intelligently and thoroughly and 
it will respond quickly. 
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[For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Address letters for this department: “ Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.1 
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ENUCLEATIONS NO. 32. 
304—Fibre; Brief. 
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814—-T-will-y. 316—Venerate; Enervate. | %® 345—INVERTED TRUNCATED PYRAMID, 
























31T~ Across; 1. An aquatic plant with grassy” 
a > s t a " 4 a > 2 - . © |leaves. 2. A division of spiders whose 
[TR BLEGAS®? are formed of a network of irregularly-inte 
aR 8-42 & 8 secting fibers. 3. The doctrine that faith 
poors frees the Christian from the claims and obliga- — 
M4 tions of the moral law.* 4. Town, West” 





*Under ALLAMOTTI. DEsGisen under Drs- | Flanders, Belgium. 5. A _ hospital.* 











cuss ee Still. 7. Then. is 
pet wastes: EO pies 1. 2 ee Oe AP 
ENIGMANIACS. plant. 4. Volcano, Catania, Sicily. 5. Sole 





emn acts or observances. 6. Race. %% | 
Tenseness. 8. Alvin. 9. Growing on &” 
branch. 10. Broil. 11. A small bush. 12) 
A measure. 13. To see.* 14. A letter. 
—NoraF, Brooklyn. N. Y¥. 


Complete Lists: G. Race, Alumnus. 

Incompletes: C. Saw, Arty Fishel, Cinders, 
Elisworth, Primrose, Noraf, Sindbad, Maude, 
Frantz, Mrs. G. P. C., Poly, Zaida, Stocles, 
2 E. Z., May Ess, Elsie, Roberta, Marimanda, 
Remardo, Helenellanellie, Rosie Mont, 
Ben Trovato, Malenco, Guidon, Pearlie Glen, 
Harry, Damon, T. O’Boggan, A. N. Drew, , : 
Aidyl, Delian, Serpeggiando, El Dorado, | form of headdress of the ancient Persians, 
Lucile, L. M. N. Terry, Orlando, Caro, |4. Makes acid. (Stand.) 5. Meteors.) 
Miss Chief, Oloffe Innished, Jo Urnal, Rex | (Stand.) 6. A river of West Asia. 7. 
Ford, A. L. Vin, Eugene, N. E. Moore, New- | Vided into small spaces, as the leaves of plants, © 
comer, E. 8. Wood, Percy Vere, Jack O’Lan- | 8. First fruits. 9. Town of European Ture 
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Nos. 346-47—DIAMONDS. ef 
1. A letter. 2. A sunken fence. 3. A 


























tern, T. Hinker, E: N. S. _ in Macedonia. 10. Somber. 11. A. 
etter. : 
Prize Winners. 1. A letter. 2. An inn. (Stand) 3 A 
1. G. Race. 2. E. S. Wood. 3. Damon. | town of South Wales. 4. Wagon ki te. FF 
4. E. N.S. 5. An epidemic disease among an ae 






(Stand.) 6. Star-nosed. (Stand.) 7. Mie” 
nute acicular or dendritic crystalline forma | 
sometimes observed in glassy volcanic rocks. | 
8. Carried again. 9. Casts of sixes in throws) 
ing dice. 10. Money, as being origin 
made of copper or bronze. (Stand.) 1 
A letter. —SINDBAD, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. 7) 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 34. 
NO. 332—CHARADE. 
I met her first, and loved her, over-seas— 
Or thought I loved, which answered quite 
as well; 
My lips had drank of pleasure and its lees, 
My heart knew some of heaven, and some 
of hell! 


I met her and I loved her—(see above, ) 
The fool oft rues his folly, though, and 
haste; 
A hard thing for defining, too, is love, 
But she was fair and, may be, she was 
chaste. 















NO. 348—TERMINAL DEEETION. os: 


In the peaceful, quiet gleaming of the morn- 
ing’s dewy hour -—_ 
Came to me this little message with its cheery 
magic power: 4 
Hope, though long the darkened shado 
gather round thee day,by day, 
Light will dawn for thee sometime and 
We dreamed sweet dreams together—what’s shadows flee away. 
the harm ? 
Through long Italian Summer, sunny days, 
Two self-styled lovers, laughing, arm in arm, 
And then, when came (October, went our 
ways. 


Time thus PRIMED is ne’er returning with ite 
bitter, anguished pain, ' R- 
Ne’er comes back those selfsame shadows” 
ne’er returns the gloom again, by 
Once for aye is stern the mandate else the 
heart might sink in woe, 
Merrow’s gloom some change presenting is 
gnerdon here below. / 


The birdlings neath my window chimed f 
sweet and happy song, ‘%, 

In the TWo of tender flow’rets sang it 
and sang it long, ; 

Till I quick forgot the shadows and nnited 
the strain, 

With a heart o’erflowed with praises, learn 
the simple, sweet refrain. 


How changed would be our pathways if we 
knew ! 
Another came and conquered, pure and 
sweet; 
Though seoth I was, more pity, not quite 
true, . 
And, censure more than pity, not discreet ! 


wa 


3ut kindly WHOLE your judgment, I en- 
treat— 
Not always true, I grant it, yet I swear 
My heart remained with Edith, pure and 
sweet; 
But ah, the Other found me—she was fair ! 


Her lips were soft and clinging, yester year, 
And, now as soft and clinging, but I 
missed ‘ 
A well remembered somthing, once so dear; 
’Twas so I LAST a vampire might have 
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Keep thy heart e’er bright and cheery, fe i 
the mind COMPLETE to sorrow ‘ 
Makes asad and drear to-day, makes a dread : 
ed, dark to-morrow, 4‘ 
entwined so free, A i 
J Let thy cheer illume the pathway wheresd 
kissed ! ever thou mayst be. F t 
Well, Edith drifted from me, teary-eyed, —FRAnTz, Binghamton, N.Y. 
And left the other clinging at my side; : : 
Her arms were ever round me-—she was fair! Nos. 349-50—DIAMONDS. om | 
Till I aroused and found me—God knows| 4 4 letter. 2. A wicker vessel for catehd) 


where ! ing fish, eels, ete. 3. Bitter. (Stand) 4) 
A County of Texas. 5. The actof p) ng4 
6. A town of India. 7. A witnessing OF 
witness.* 8. Publications which appear Tage 
ularly every day. 9. Tunes played by a 
single person on an instrument. 10, A 
river of England. 11. A letter. e 
1. A letter. 2 Haste.* Far apart?) 
(Encyc. Dict.) 4. County of Texas. wed \ 
diatonic ascending or decending succession of) 
chords. 6. A town of India. 7. Thing 
that can be tasted.* 8, Former French a 
English coins* (Stand.) 9. Slades. ~ 
A village of the Netherlands. 11. A er 
—ARCcANDS, Iowa City, 


As the rock becomes a ‘beauty with the 





* 
x” % 
Then the fiend that sleeps within me awoke 
and laughed aloud ! 
I clutched her throat and killed her and I 
wrapped her in a shroud ! 
Her eyes they watch me always, and they 
hold the fear of death— 
I see her, see her, see her! and I curse her 
FIRST my breath ! 
—Iron MASK, Dayton, O. 


Nos. 333-34—SQUARES. 


1. To woo. 2. During. 3. A hill of com- 
pact, unstratified, glacial drift or till. 4. 


Ascending. 5. To draw aft. 6. One who 
stings. A sentry. ENIGMIANA. Z 
: ‘ This department has, we understand, bedi 
1. Prepared. (Ene. Dict.) 2. During. | selected by the Mystic Sisterhood as J 


3. A vessel for transporting lumber, cotton, 
ete., coastwise. 4. Loose overcoats with 
large sleeves. 5. To be raised up. 6. A 
thin plate of metal, used in painting, etc. 
7. In a compact manner. 

—L. M, N. Terry, Baltimore, Md. 


medium for conveying to Puzzledom # 
portions of its monthly reports as ‘ 
Puzzledom ’’ should be allowed to see, 
old phrase ‘‘anything to please the 8 
goes with ‘‘The Enigma,’ and their M 
will be welcomed by us with befitting te 
derness. The question arises, What was 
matter with Swamp Angel and Wo 
Work ? We learn that Quillets, ever 4 
the gain, will commence its third year 
semi-monthly publication, altered in 

and that many a new treat is in store for 
readers. The subscription price is $1 
year, 26 numbers. Address,C. L. O. Lajei 
Box 345, Duluth, Minn.—It has alpes 
been announced in ‘‘ Mystery,’’ but it 


NOS. 335-36—SQUARE. 


1. The membranous wall of an ovum. 
(Stand.) 2. A covered cart. 3. One who 
trolls. 4. Anoleometer. (Stand.) 5. Apart- 
ments freely exposed tothe sun. 6. A liquor 
made of malt and ground-ivy. (Stand.) 7. 
Grasses cultivated for their edible grain. 


1. Vessels with a spout, in which tea is 





I The gray Kingbird. (Stand.) "5, A genus |8%4, duty to here. repeat that since we i 
of Bombacee. (Enc. Dict.) 6. Hot. 7. you 1 gmiana two o 


known and well-liked members of our 
have been taken from our midst- 
suddenly, Nyas, of Washington, on Jan. | 
and N. R. Jetic, of Baltimore, on Jan, 
the latter the father of our friend I. M. | 
- - y. Both of the lamented puzzlers 
wa wae are found in first line of the oe the alloted. “ chree score and tel 
nen Jaimed an allegiance | 
While their transposals follow in the next. soaeg babate tee 50's. Roo ree: er 
1, been called upon to announce @ 
A lovely ox£ upon her breast hath place, depletion of our ranks, and it is our 
‘IN AI, is ri face. wish that we may be spared a repe 
Its FINAT. hue yong: by her face copeintal o duty: Moude will de 


: receive some attention this month—vos 

Clusters of r1rst are carried in her hand, of the order which is likely to res 
Ah! who could help but sEconp scent 80 | “ wailing and gnashing of teeth’ enters is 
bland? puzzle-solving—or an attempt a6 p 

3. solving. ‘ a 
Her queenly brow sweet sprays of primaL| 2-1-’97. R. O. Cresrsi 
t a 


Tales published in successive numbers of a 
periodical. 
—Koscrusko McGinty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


wos, 337-44—TRANSPOSITION, 








Whieh surely FINAL with success compete. It gives us ph co to coll dus 


4. tention to the value of Brown’s & 
A cross of FIRST presented by the m, Troches as a remedy for throat #ff 
And which this TWo, accentuates - gloom. | The fact that these treches have been my 
6. eel at ae pebigin® + yerra, i 
: evidence of their real meri W Itile 

—, x PRIMAL, filled with concrete trae that Nat are does not Mow oe 
concea A with a sweet, we u ret. 
Bavy of rruat, well pot, ancton, is no voice so discordant but that by: “Are 
6. training it sees be ey ” 

Yet all this splendor, PRIMAL seems to her, eet and m + rtisty 
For she is FINAL of what may occur. ; dus hope to entzangs es with his p, i 


















































: etee ea to aos eel 
4 x must in 
Repressed emotions make her PRIMAL play seek desk pace catet tition Ny 
Among the FINAL of her rich array. ers—in fact all persons who 4a 
8. mal.demand on the votal 
First is her life now, for she has been sold, | Brown’s Bronchial . 
And must be Last to what Fate may unfold. and 
‘ —MAUDE, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY, 1897. 





During the Parade. 


Bystander—Doesn’t that panther’s 
@creams frighten your horse? 

Driver—No; he’s used to having a 
woman drive him. 

The Stranger’s Mistake. 

“ Well, little chap,” said the stranger 
in the family, picking up one of the 
children, “what are you going to be 
when you’re a man?” 

“ Nuffin’,” said the child. 

“Nothing? Why so?” asked the 
stranger. 

“ Because,” said the child, “I’m only 
a little girl.”—Harper’s Round Table. 


One Good Reason. 

Mrs. Warmheart.—My good man, 
why do you let your children go bare- 
foot ? 

Pat O’Hoolihan.—For de raison, 
ma’am, dat I have in my family more 
feet than shoes—Harper’s Round 
Table. 





Thanksgiving at a Colored Boarding- 


Mr. Newsome (the carver)—Miss 
Clufley, would you hab some ob de 
fowl? 

Miss Clufley (thickly, as the bird 
slides off the dish)—Thanks, Mistah 


‘, Newsome, but I’s would radder hab er 


little at er time.— Texas Siftings. 
2 Si ET EE 
How He Escaped. 
“Say, Jimmie, ’d yer ma lick yer?” 
“Naw, you bet she didn’t.” 
“Gee! you got off easy.” 
“Yep; you see she was afraid I’d 


he holler so loud I’d wake the baby.”— 
W) 6« Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Only a Suggestion. 
Young Lawyer (on his first case)— 


_) Td give most anything to win this case 
=, —but—I don’t see how I can possibly 
) Clear you. 


Prisoner (modestly suggestive)—I 


b. jon’t s’pose yer’d want ter go on de 
stand an’ swear yer committed de crime 
)) yerself, would yer ?—Judge. 


? 
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A Startling Diagnosis. 
“Good mawnin’, Rastus. How's all 


§) de folks down to youah house?” 


ae. . 


| 


| jpow’ful bad, sah, fer a fac’,” 


] 


| 


“Dey’s all right smaht, Mistah John- 
sing, “ceptin’ de ole man. But pap’s 


“You doan say.so now. What’s de 


H mattah wif de ole man, anyhow?” 


Well, ue’s hevin’ a powful bad 
time wif his froat. Hes bref comes 


7 like a ole bellows, an’ he done say his 


| mouf’ tastes jest like a hen-roost.” 
“T want ter knownow. Hez yer hed 


| de doctah yit?” 


“Q, ya-as, he wuz down dar yestab- 
day.” 
* An’ what’s he say ?” 
QO, he ’zamined pap’s froat; and he 
| say de epiglotis am all. glotified 
de muscilage membrane am all im- 


joried ez fur down ez de eye kin 
» 


net 


1 ry 


©" Sa-ay, now, Rastus, dat air looks 
Bo’ lugubrous fer de olé man, suah 
Texas Siftings. 


a ) Whittlings. 
'Paw,” said the little boy, “did you 
Ww that the house fig lays more’n a 
ior eggs?” “Maybe she does, 
,” answered his baldheaded parent, 
Til be eternally dinged if I can 
en she takes the time.” 


e ny Mages Pop, here comes 
of the unters. 
isp Bear—Too bad, just as we have 


+; 


ed our dinner—but no matter, he 
» for dessert.— Twinkles. 
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Made any new year resolves 


own—Yes, several. 
itth——What were they? - 
own-—I just forget now what they 


a 
Phe train was rearing along about 
‘miles'an hour, and the conductor 
Eiellg Seniching,Fickots full of hole, 
a little thin o!d man who sat in 

mo of the corner seats plucked his 
Mister nductor, you he sure and 





x 


2 ere 


this is the first time I ever rode on 
steam-cars, and I don’t know anything 
*bout them. You won’t forget it, eh?” 

“ All right, sir; I won’t forget.” 

The old man brushed back a stray 
lock of hair and, straightening himeelf, 
gazed with increasing wonder at the fly- 
ing landscape, every now and then ex- 
claiming, “ Gracious!” “ By gum!” ete. 

Suddenly there was a crash, and after 
a number of gymnastic moves that made 
him think of his school-days, he found 
himself sitting on the grass of the em- 
bankment alongside the track. 

Seeing another passenger sitting a 
short distance away, patiently support- 
ing various parts of the splintered car 
across his legs, he inquired. 

“Is this Speers Crossing ?” 

The passenger, who was a drummer, 
and not altogether new to such happen- 
ings, replied, with a smile, although in 
considerable pain: 

“No; this is catastrophe.” 
“Is that so,” he irritably exclaimed. 
“Now I knew that conductor would 
put me off at the wrong place.”—Har- 
per’s Round Table. 

Creamery Notes. 
Andes, N. Y., is to have a creamery. 





Chana, IIL, is soon to have a new 
creamery. : 

A new creamery is under way in 
Cairo, Lil. 


Brubaker, Ill., is building a new 
creamery. 


The West Cairo, O., creamery is 
nearly completed. 


The new creamery at Jericho, Vt., is 
about completed. 


There is talk of a co-operative cream- 
ery at Belvidere, Ill. 


The creamery business at Iola, Kan., 
is going ahead in good shape. 

The West Norfolk, Conn., creamery 
is making 300 pounds of butter daily. 


F. R. Jacobson, of Chicago, is build- 
ing a creamery at Terra Cotta, Ill. 


The Esmond, 8. D., new creamery is 
completed, and will have the milk of 600 
cans. 


The machinery from the East Pittson, 
Me., creamery has been moved to Gar- 
diner. 


The Callicoon, N. Y., Elgin creamery 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$4,500. R=! 


The Montrose, 8. D., creamery will 
begin operations on April 1 for the season 
of 1897. 


The Stewartstown, Pa., creamery is 
shipping between 4,000 and 5,000 pounds 
of butter monthly. 


Mr. A. C. Wilson and W. D. Eaton, 
of Bangor, Me., have selected a site for 
their creamery in Belfast. 


The Greylock creamery, of Adams, 
Mass., is to be enlarged in the Spring 
so that its output can be doubled. 


The plant of the Anderson creamery 
at South Bend, Ind., has been sold to 
E. C. Handy, of Toledo, O., for $2,200. 


At an annual meeting of the Ludlow, 
Vt., cheese factory the patrons received 
$1.13 per 100 pounds for October milk. 


Charles Austin is fitting up a creamery 
with modern apparatus at Deer River, 
N. Y., and will engage in the manufac- 
ture of butter. 


The Fredonia, N. Y., canning com- 
pany will manufacture condensed milk 
at Fredonia, which will more than double 
their present business. 


The milk producers of Northboro, 
Mass., have organized, starting with 70 
members, President, John K. Mills; 
Secretary, Edwin H. Bemis. 


The dairymen in and near Chester, N. 
H., expect tohave their new creamery 
in operation by April 1. The creamery 
association was organized last month. 


The Shelburne Falls, Mass., creamery 
is making nearly a ton of butter a week. 
Quite .a New York City trade is being 
developed in fresh butter. Many patrons 
there want it made without any salt and 
shipped the day it is made. 


The Adrian, Minn., Separator Cream- 
ery Co. paid its patrons 20 cents a pound 
for butterfat for the month of Novem- 
ber; the average test was 4.6. They 
are receiving 6,000 pounds of milk every 
day, and it is increasing daily. 

—New York Produce Review. 





Burpét’s Farm ‘Annual for 1897. 


Better and brighter than ever before, this 
is worthy of its well-known reputation as the 
leading American Seed Catalogue. ~ 

It has been written at FoRpHOooK FARM 
! and the illustrations are all true to nature, 
having been engraved gen 
photographs. It is entirely free from ex- 
aggeration, and as the publishers state, “tells 
the plai:f truth about seeds.”? _ 

Handsomely bound, the cover, li 
in eight ‘colors, shows on the front a 
of the beautiful new large-flowered V; 
reproduced exactly f the ori paint- 
ing by the famous French Paul de 

A-distinct new Celery, 


net 





THE DAIRY. 


A little care in looking after them, 
will show that some cows in the dai 
give a much better return for the fi 
consumed than others. This is where 
to “ take lessons” in the art of feeding. 


Keep stalls well bedded if the best 
yield of milk is desired. Bedding is 
not necessary to keep cows clean ina 
well constructed stall, but a soft, warm 
bed is a great promoter of milk secre- 
tion. 








Pigs are necessary on a dairy farm if 
we want the best results. The pig can 
utilize the skim milk to better advan- 
tage than any other animal, and the 
skim milk is an important product of 
the dairy farm. 


Nine-tenths of the cheese produced in 
this country is made in the States of 
New York, Wisconsin, Ohio, Llinois, 
Vermont, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan, ranking as to production in 
the order named. 


Cracks in the barn cost many a pound 
of hay and ground feed. Battens are 
far cheaper. They will, in the course 
of a few years, work up at the edges, 
but afew nails and a little time will 
make them all right again. 


The keeping of common cows in a 
common way never gives the results of 
dairying we see reported in the papers. 
It takes good cows and good manage- 
ment at every point from feed-yard to 
market to make a marked success at 
dairying. 

It is no more work to make good 
butter than it is to make the poor stuff, 
but the difference between the two is 
great. The man that makes butter of 
inferior quality labors for a very low 
profit or none at all, while the maker 
of the better quality of product does no 
more work, but is able to realize at least 
a fair profit. 

In purchasing a new cow, regard not 
only her breed and lacteal character- 
istics, but the way she has been “ brought 
up.” The general appearance of the 
farm or dairy alone from which she was 
taken will often give you a pretty clear 
insight into the latter. Select your cows 
with care. Don’t let a love for breed 
override your better judgment as. to 
grave faults they may possess. 


We have it from the lips of a promi- 
nent practical dairyman who quotes 
thus: “During the Winter the cows 
should be cared for in such a way as to 
keep them in good health, and gaining 
a little in flesh, because cows that are 
well fed in Winter give milk for a 
longer period and in larger quantity 
during the following Summer than 
cows which have been treated other- 


” 


wise. 


One of New York’s largest milk pro- 
ducers recently made a statement that 
the milk in New York City averaged 
between 3.1 and 3.2 per cent. of butter- 
fat when it reached the consumer, while 
in Buffalo it contained nearly four per 
cent. of butterfat. This dealer supplies 
both cities from milk produced in New 
York State, and claims that when it 
leaves the producers it exceeds four per 
cent. of butterfat. 


The cheese makers of Minnesota have 
been more or less discouraged for several] 
years past. But last season and the 
season before, the decline in the price of 
creamery butter gave an impetus to the 
cheese industry, and it has been the 
means of greatly increasing the output 
of the edible. ‘There is no valid reason 
why there should not be within the next 
two years a doubling up in the cheese 
business. Al] admit. that there is more 
money in it than in butter. 


Why the milk of the same cow on 
the same feed varies in quality from one 
day to another I do not know. I have 
investigated “the matter to the extent of 
about 20,000 tests with our cows. I 
find that in the same stable, with the 
same feed, with the same conditions in 
every way as nearly as I can judge, the 
milk of one cow will vary to the extent 
of as much as one and three-quarters per 
cent. of fat. I doubt that we shall ever 
learn the reason or reasons. It seems to 
be something relating to the principle of 
life, and too subtle for us to discern or 
comprehend. It is with a man as with 
a cow—some days he can do more work 
than others, but he cannot explain the 
reason.— Prof. J. W. Robertson. 





Essentials of a Dairy Farm. 


A United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment bulletin makes. the following sum- 
mary of what is essential in the success- 
ful operation of a dairy farm: 

A roomy, clean, dry, light and well 
ventilated stable or cow house. To pro- 
duce good milk, cows must be comfort- 
able, and these conditions not only add 
to their comfort, but are absolutely 
necessary to keep them in the best of 
health. 

Healthy and clean cows, which ap-_ 
pear well fed and contented. 

An abundance of pure water, to which 
cows are given access at least twice a 
day. 

Feed of good quality ; the grain and 
coarse fodder -should be free from dirt, 
decay or a musty condition. 

A spirit of kindness towards the 
stock exhibited by every one employed 
about them, and gentleness of the ani- 
mals themselves. 

. Provision for washing and sterilizing 


or scalding of utensils which come in |- 


contact with milk. 

Provision for straining, aerating and 
cooling the milk in a clean atmosphere, 
free from all stable and other odors. 
This treatment should take place im- 
mediately after the milk is drawn from 
each cow. 

Facilities for storing milk and keep- 


ing it ould. 
4 ially great cleanliness in regard 





here of the stable should be 


being done. Employes should carefully 
wipe the udders and wash their hands 
before milking, and-:should be in clean 
clothes. Whitewash is a good disin- 
fectant, and should be seen in many 
more stables, and land plaster should be 
— about to absorb moisture and 
ors. 





COWS ARE SAVING KANSAS. 
A New Way to Pay Off Parm Mort- 
gages Discovered by the Women. 


The cow is saving the farmer of the 
plains) She is not the handsomest of 
his possessions, but as she is coaxed into 
a corner of the yard and gives her 
milk she does more to pay off the more 
gages than any of the fancy investments 
of which thé Western farmer has been 
so proud. The-~last few years have 
beer hard ones for the dweller on the 
prairie plains. He has found the price 
of grain low and the yield light. He 
has experimented, and found the end 
vexatious. Now he is undertaking 
something that is more certain, though 
slower. The creamery is being brought 
to the front and promises to be the 
coming favorite in all the prairie re- 
gions where the possibilities of diversi- 
fied farming are understood. 

In Kansas scores of creameries are 
being built each month. Less than 10 
years ago the first creamery was estab- 
lished in this County, and it was one of 
the first in the State. Now there are 
15 in this County, and of the 2,600 
families in the farming communities 
1,700 take to the factory each morning 
a greater or less supply of milk. They 
get from $5 to $100 each month for 
milk the year round. The average is 
about $10, and the total is nearly $300,- 
000 annually. That means much to 
the settlers, who are thus enabled to 
have a steady income not dependent on 
the rainfall or the winds. 

The prairie women are responsible 
for the great advance made in this direc- 
tion. They were the first to see the 
profit to be gained from the little things 
on the claim. The hens are said to 
have saved Nebraska, and the humble 
cow is doing as much for Kansas. Said 
one woman the other day: 

“T have paid almost all the mortgage 
on our place by the milk money, and 
my husband did not know for a long 
while the source of my income. While 
our neighbors, who have depended on 
straight farming, have suffered, and some 
of them have lost their places, we have 
saved money and are all right.” She 
was one of the frontier women who 
have done so much to build up the 
West. 

The creamery is teaching out to the 
furthest places of the West for a mar- 
ket, and all the mifiing camps are now 
depending on the plains for butter arid 
cheese. The Mexican trade is also 
coming to the front because of the in- 
crease of the refrigerator cars, which 
makes it possible to take the product 
to its destination in good condition. - 

The g¢attle that were once supposed 
to rustle for themselves through the 
Winter are now carefuily shedded and 
their increase is saved with solicitude, 
for the farmers are seeing that herein 
lies the way to better times. Twenty 
cars of corn take about the same money 
in the market as one car of butter. The 
latter pays little more freight than one 
of the cars of corn. Here the farmer 
finds the solution of the freight rates, 
and if he can work along this line 
people will see and hear less of the dis- 
satisfaction that has become so common 
in many sections. The West is all 
right, if the right way to use it is found. 
The humble cow is pointing out one 
way that promises to be very success- 
ful.—W. S., Abilene, Kan. 


PENNSYLVANIA DAIRYMEN. 


Interesting Opening of the State As- 
, sociation at Meadville. 


The 23d annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Dairymen’s Association 
met at Meadville, Jan. 27, with Presi- 
dent H. C. Crawford, of Cooperstown, in 
the chair. J.C. McClintock, of Mead- 
ville, brought up the Grant bill regulat- 
ing the sale of oleomargarine for dis- 
cussion. Fred Lezur, of Edinboro, read 
a paper on “ Why Dairymen are not 
Successful ;” Prof. McDonnell, of State 
College, spoke on “ The Ins and Outs of 
the Composite Sample.” A paper was 
read on “ Pertinent Practical Points,” 
by D. H. Lefever, of Hayfield. In the 
evening Prof. Hayward, of State College, 
talked on the manufacture of good 
cheese, and its adaptability to the home 
dairy. J. C. McClintock presented 
some practical figures on the keeping of 
cows. L. C. McGaw, of Meadville, 
spoke on cheese manufacture, saying 
that Crawford County can make cheese 
equal to that made anywhere on earth, 
and read a letter from a Liverpool 
merchant extolling its quality. A. R. 
Eastman, of Waterville, N. Y., made 
some pertinent remarks on flavoring, 
and A. J. Miller, of Woodcock, and 
others praised the Babeock tests. The 
attendance was fair. 


Largest Dairy in the World. 


Hiram C. Wheeler;sthe Iowa farm 
king, who was the Republican nominee 
for Governor of Iowe in 1891, and 
defeated by Horace Boies, has sold his 
4,000-acre farm in Saé County, in that 
State, and will remove to Texas. 

_He has purchased more than 7,000 
aeres of land 50 miles northeast of 
Galveston, and proposes to establish the 
largest dairy in the world. 

To this end he has ordered two milk- 
ing machines, each capable of milking 
200 cows at once, similar to the one 
used upon his farm, and he announces 
that he will deliver milk to the people 
of Galveston as promptly as if the 
dairy were only a mile out of town. 

_ Mr. Wheeler has shipped a carload of 
machinery to the farm, and expects to 








| take personal charge of affairs at once. 
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THE ORCHARD. 


FRUIT IN NEBRASKA. 


Assuming Large Proportions in Some 
Portions of the State. 


The Auburn (Neb.) Post has taken the 
trouble to write to the different station 
agents of Nemaha County to get the 
number of barrels of apples shipped 
from their respective stations during the 
past vear and the average price paid. 
All but two agents have reported, 
Howe and Peru. The figures show 
that there have been 160 carloads of 
apples shipped form Nemaha County 
the past season, some going South, but 
the most going to Iowa, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Colorado and the western part 
of this State. The cars have averaged 
over 500 bushels, the total number of 
bushels being 38,126. The price paid 
for the apples has been 25 cents to 35 
cents per bushel. The total amount of 
money paid to the farmers for their 
fruit as averaged by the price paid at 
the different stations amounted to $25,- 
266. These figures are probably as 
accurate as it is possible to get them. 
Some stations reported about. Dec. 1, 
and others not until Jan. 1, so that 
there may have been some apples 
shipped after the report was made. But 
it is sufficiently accurate to show that 
the apple crop of Nemaha County is one 
of considerable importance at present, 
when not over one-half of the trees of the 
County are old enough to bear, for there 
have been young apple orchards set out 
in this County during the past few 
years. That Nemaha County fruit took 
the first premium at the State Fair last 
Fall shows the excellent quality of our 
fruit. 

The Post has also tried to get an 
estimate of the small fruit raised in the 
County during the past year, but has 
been unable to get any satisfactory 
figures, for the reason that the small 
fruit has been damaged for the past two 
years by a lack of rain just as the 
critical time when the berries needed it. 
Brownville, which is undoubtedly the 
largest shipping point for small fruit of 
any town in the County, reports 10,000 
quarts of berries, 3,000 quarts of 
cherries, 2,000 quarts of plums and two 
tons of grapes. 

To make a conservative estimate, the 
balance of the County shipped as 
much as Brownville did. That would 
make 380,000 quarts of berries, cherries 
and plums, which at 84 cents per 
quart, which is below rather than above 
the average price, would bring the 
value of small fruit of Nemaha County 
to $2,500. 

The four tons of grapes in the County 
at 2 cents a pound would amount to 
$1,600 more. By adding grapes, 
berries, cherries, plums and apples | 
together we have the grand total of | 
nearly $30,000 as the value of Nemaha 
Cowfity’s fruit for 1896. 


GREGORY'S 
HOME SEEDS 


CROWN 


are known the country over to be excep- 
tionally reliable. They have a reputation of 
forty years back of them. They are sold ¥¢ 
under three warrants. It would not be Z 
A wise to plant without consult- — 
ing Gregory’s Vegetableand ~<& 
4 Flower Seed Cataloguefor & 
it describes with engrav- a7 ¢@, 
ings several new vege- £77’ 
tables of great merit 
@ to be found in no 
other. Catalogue 
sent free to anyone 
anywhere. 
J. J. H. GREGORY 
& SON 


‘MARBLEHEAD, Ay 














When writing mention this paper 
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The New Vegetable. The great novelty for 
1897. Like this illustration, 15 to 36 inches long. 
( You never saw anything like it. Everyone who 
» hasa garden must try it. Easily grown, and de- 
licious either rawior cooked. A packetof the seed, 
with full directions for growing and using, 10 cts. 
Large illustrated catalogue of many other Vege- 
table and Floral Novelties free if you men- 
tion this paper. Ask for list of bargains in Seeds 
and Plants.” 
IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 
~~ AA: aA 
When writing mention this paper. 
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A FORTUNE FOR TRUCKERS. 


Very new six weeks Irish potato, earliest, largest, 
smoothest, best eating and most productive on earth. 
Produces three crops in the South, Postpaid, lic. per 
lb. ; by freight 65c, per bushel. 

Send 10c. for large catalogue of 50 new varieties of 
seeds and sample of my New Home Grown Coffee, in- 
dorsed by over ten thousand farmers all over the 
Union, Also New Vineless Bunch Yam, earliest, larg- 
est, sweetest and most productive known. Postpaid 
30 cts.’per Ib. ; by express,'12 cts. per Ib. : by freight, 1.75 
per bushel. Write to C. E. COLE, Seedman, 

uckner, Missouri. 


When writing mention this paper. 








We wish to add 100,000 new 
cretomers to our lists, thatis 
hy we make the following 
arkable offer, not samples 

but fall size packages: For 10 cts, 


all three Bolecrt 3 for 25 Ou 

ree co. ons for ce: 

FREF withevery order. THE PAQE SEED CO” 
GREENE, Chenango County, NEW YORK. 


When writing mention this paper. 





sell for 5, 10 and 15c., wesell for 21-2, 

Full sized packets. the oz., 1-41b. 

as low. Quality he ; same 

at for years. All kinds of Trees 

7 Guy boon ‘ul Restrated colptogue of 
escribing everyth' mailed free. 

LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J- 


Mention The American Farmer, 


#H. A T *C FAVORITE. 
' TALS It defi -- itio: 
. It defies competition. 
40 other kinds. Fine Plants, &c. Pedi- 
gree Second-Crop jtatoes. De- 
scriptive Catalogue Free. 
./ &.W. MALL, Marion Sta., Md. 


When writing mention this paper. 
CARMAN No.3 
Ear mn oe ym 
‘and Rose, Bariy N. 7 
All the new and choice 
Bend for Catalog. 
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This Is The Light 


That Never Failed. 


= 


Dietz Lantern 


that for seventeen years, through storm and darkness, lighted the 
8 


Bay 


Burnham, a retail milkman of Saratoga 
, on his nightly rounds without a single 


expense .of — 


during that time, except for new globes, being in constant 
Mr. Burnham brought it to the New York office, — 3 5 


on exhibition and received a new 


of the superior material 


Ask your dealet for them 
and accept no other. Write 
for free pocket catalogue. 


one for his pains. i 
and make of the Sides Laie —- 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY , 
60 Laight Street, New York. 


Established 1840. 


een 





Beliefs About Walnuts. 


Walnuts are supposed to cure rheuma- 
tism and toothache, and for this purpose 
should be carried in the pocket. 

The Romans looked upon the walnut 
as a symbol of truthfulness. It was 
consecrated to Venus, and Roman wed- 
dings were often celebrated under wal- 
nut trees. Nuts were handed to the 
bride and groom and afterwards to the 
guests, 

In Bavaria each family on Easter 
Sunday brings to the churchyard fire a 
walnut branch, which, 
partially burned, “is carried home to be 
Jaid on the hearth during tempests as a 
protection against lightning.” 

In Lithunian folk-lore a walnut shell 
plays the part of Noah’s ark. “ Once 
the great God Pramzimas, while eating 
Walnuts, looked down from his castle in 
the sky and the two giants, Wind and 
Water, were having a high old time. 


Pramzimas saw that if the floods con- | 
tinued the people would be drowned ; | 


so he was kind enough to throw the half 


after being | 


of a walnut shell, which he had in his 
hand, into the flood and it floated to the 
mountain peak where the people had 
gathered for refuge. Now, this walnut 
shell was large enough to hold all the 
people and to float them safely till the 
deluge had subsided.” 

In some European countries there isa 
firm belief among the peasantry that @ 
dream of walnuts will be followed by 
misfortune. 

In Italy the walnut tree has a bad 
name. ‘The country people call it the 
“ witches’ tree,” and are afraid to sleep 
under its branches. 
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Horticulturists to Meet in Washington. 

A call has been issued by President 
Cushman, of the Ohio State Horticul- 
tural Society, for a National Horticul- 
tural Convention to be held at Washing. 
ton, D. C., March 5, to consider and rece 
/ommend the most appropriate Federal 
and State legislation for preventing the 
introduction or diffusion of noxious ime 
| sects and fungi in the United States. 








SEEDS, BULBS AND PLANTS GIVEN AWAY 


aaa 


Every reader of this paper who wants a Great Bargain should order one or more of these splendid Cole 


lections. I give away this year 200,000 of them for tria 
Col. 2—12 Pkts. Vegetable Seeds, 12 different kinds, RSe. 
Col. 3—8O Pits. Flower Seeds, no 2 alike, splendid sorts, RSc. 
Col. 4—15 Pts. Sweet Peas, al! different, splendid, 5c. 
Col. 5—10 Pkts. Pansies, all different, splendid colors, @be, 
Col. 6O—10 Tuberoac Bulbs, sweet scented, flow'g size, RSc. 
Col. 7—10 Gladiolus Bulbs, white, yellow, pink, varie- 
gated, your choice of colors, 

Think of it! } 
Big Salary paid, and 26 Great Prizes offered’ ¢1 
si.00 postpaid. Instructions and Greatest Barga' 
a sample, and you will order again. _ ifzo 
leading monthly will be sent free 3 months, ° 


u meation this paper and enclose Money 


B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 122, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 


, and 26c. will only pay advert'g, postage, packing, etc, 

Col. 8-15 Gladiolus Bulbs, faocy 
mammoth spikes, wonderful colors, 

Col. 9—100 Oxalia Bulbs, spicndid for flower beds, 

Col. 10-16 large Panay Plants, al! colors, . ° 

Col. 1—4 Begonias, scarict, white, yellow, pink, 

Col. 12—4 Mardy, Evcr-bloeming Roees, scarlet, 
white, yellow, pink; bloom al! Sammer, 


mixed, produce 
Be 
Qbe. 
Be 
2be. 


Col. 183—4 Potatees, earliest in the world, never onered, 2Be. 


Any one collection worth si.of T want one person in every county in U.S. to sell them. 


est number sold. Any one collection 2c, or five for 
n Catalogue printed, free with overs order. Send for 
rder or silver a 





= Take a lesson in hoeing. Try the “PLANET JR.” No. 8 Herse Hoe 


2 and learn how much and how well youcan 
m way aboutit. The 1897 inodel of this long 


hoe when you go the right 
famous combined Horse 


Hoe and Cultivator has some very important im provements. 


m We tell what they are and ail about th 


e 20 other 


eS “Planet Jr.”? helps for farmers and gardeners in 


our 1897 Book. 


Mailed free if you ask for it, 


mS. L. Allen & Ce., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia, 





Buy direct and pay but one profit. 


No nursery carries 


@ more complete assortment of the best in 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Vines, Bulbs, Seeds, 


Don't buy trash. Don't pay two prices. But send for 
our free catalogue today, it tells itall, an elegant book 


of 168 pages profusely i 


llustrated. Seeds, Plants, 


Bulbs, Smali Trees, etc. sent by mail postpaid. Larger 


by express or freight. 
guaranteed. 43d 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Safe arrival and satisfaction 
ear, 82 Greenhouses, 1000 Acres. 





Box 115, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


-None-Better-Grown-+ 


No better trees, small fruits, vines, roses, ornamental shrubs—no larger stock— 
no greater varicty—no finer quality—anywhere. We sell direct to the consumer 


and save him 50 per cent. 
Fruit crates and baskets. 


Write for illustrated catalog and learn how we do it. 
REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 





PATENTS 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
promptly attended to. Charges modérate. 
Correspondence solicited. 


EUGENE W. JOHNSON, 


(Formerly manager of the patent offices of George 
E. Lemon, deceased,) 


SOLICITOR OF PATENTS AND COUR 
SELLOR IN PATENT CAUSES, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
21 Years’ Continual Practice Before the Patent Office 


Refers by permission to Col. John McElroy, editor of Tok NATIONAL TRIBUNE. 





NOW WE 





HAVE IT!! 


GLEASON’S HORSE BOOK. 


The Only Complete and Authorized Work by America’s King of Horses 


Tra 


iners, 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Government as the 


most expert and successful horseman of the age. 


The whole work comprising 


History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, Doctoring, 


Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse 


You will know all 
about a horse 
after you 

have 
read 
it. 


fe - 
? 


{ | Py WA 


on 


AN 
re 
<5 * 








, 


subduing 

** Black Devil,” 

the man-eating 

€allion, at Philada., Pa. 


No one can fool you 
on the age of a 
horse after 

you have 

read 








has drawn 
larger crowds 
than the great 
P. T. Barnum, with 
his big show, ever did. 


416 Octavo Pages, 173 Striking Illustrations, Produced under 
the direction of the United States Government Veterinary Surgeon. 


In this book Prof. Gleason has given’to the world for the first time his 
most wonderful methods of training and treating horses. 


100,000 SOLD AT $3.00 EACH, 


but we have arrang 
First Come, First Served. 


ed to supply a limited number of copies to our snbacribers. 


OUR OFFER. 


of the fact that thousands upon thousands of these books have been sold at 


$3.00 each, we have by a lucky hit arranged to and will fora 


free, post-paid, 


limited period send a copy 


Fora Club of Three 


ly subscribers at 25 cents each. That is, | 


that of two of your neighbors, and we will 
chance to get a splendid book. 


vou send us your own yearly subscription and 


send you the book free. ‘This is a splendid 


THE AMERICAN AID 12, Washiagton, D. C. 








